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CALOGRENANZ AND CRESTIEN’S ORIGINALITY 


Few episodes in Arthurian romance are better known than the 
opening adventure in Crestien’s Jvain.* Keus and Calogrenanz 
quarrel outside Arthur’s chamber. When the Queen interrupts 
them, Calogrenanz relates how he has come to the castle of the 
Hospitable Host beyond the Forest of Broceliande, has met the 
Giant Herdsman in the glade, has encountered Esclados the Red 
at the storm-making spring, has been hurled over his horse’s 
crupper, and has returned humiliated to Arthur’s court. Ivain, 
afraid lest Arthur or Keus or Gauvains should forestall him, steals 
away from the court and successfully brings to a termination the 
adventure of the storm-making spring. 

The name Calogrenanz (obl. Calogrenant) is found sometimes 
slightly modified, in a number of romances after Ivain.? Since 
no similar name has been found in Welsh or in Arthurian texts 
before Crestien, it would be natural to assume that the name was 
simply an invention of the French poet’s. Foerster, we may be 
sure, would have dismissed with scorn the suggestion that we had 
here a traditional character or an ancient name. Yet such is the 
fact. 

Let us examine the name. The oblique form, Calogrenant, 
furnishes in the last three syllables the oblique forms of the definite 
article and of the present participle of the verb grenir, lo grenant, 
meaning “the Grumbler.”* If we ask ourselves to which 


*Crestien de Troyes, Yvain, ed. W. Foerster, 1887, ll. 53 ff. 
* Ibid., p. 274, note 57. H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version, Index, p. 19. 
*In Godefroy the form grenir is given under grognir, from the 14th 
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Arthurian character this epithet would most aptly apply, the inevi- 
table answer would be Kay. Indeed, Raoul de Houdenc in his 
Vengeance Raguidel uses the verb in reference to him.* The com- 
mon Welsh form of the name is Kei. Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
most of whose Arthurian nomenclature has been shown to have 
its basis in Breton-French usage, uses Cajus. The addition of 
but one letter to Crestien’s form would give us Cai lo Grenant, 
the oblique case of Cais li Grenanz. The form grenir was com- 
paratively rare; Crestien himself never uses it. It seems prac- 
tically certain that Crestien’s source did not recognize the tradi- 
tional figure of Kay under the name Cailogrenant. 

There are two facts that prove that Calogrenanz is playing the 
traditional role of Kay. In the first place, he makes his debut 
in Arthurian romance in the act of quarreling. Thus he addresses 
his opponent: “ The manure-pile will always stink, and the gadflies 
sting, and the bees hum, and so a bore will torment and make 
a nuisance of himself.” ° 

Now what has probably prevented the identification of Calo- 
grenanz long ago is the fact that he is represented quarreling with 
Keus, another form of the name Kay. And naturally those who 
approach a traditional literature with the preconception that it 
will show the same characteristics as a sophisticated literature 
would recoil from the notion that Kay could be quarreling with 
himself under another name. Yet the phenomenon of different 
developments from the same name attaching themselves to persons 
who appear side by side or in conflict with each other has already 
been noted. Gareth and Gaherys, Gaheries and Gurehes have 
long been recognized as doublets, even though they appeared as 
separate characters in the same story. And Morgan le Fay and 


century Glossaire de Douai. Prof. Blondheim kindly gives me the refer- 
ence: Grunmnire, grenir (E. A. Escallier, Remarques sur le patois [Douai, 
1856], p. 395). The form in e is rare, but Béroul’s Tristan, 1. 3362, gives 
the form greignoient, showing that it is early. 

* Ed. Friedwagner, ll. 4637-8: Kex, tu as droit se tu t’eskrignes Encontre 
eles et tu les gringnes. These lines are missing in the MS. of Lord 
Middleton (Zeit. f. rom. Phil., xxxrx [1919], 603). There is an unpub- 
lished dissertation on Kay by G. W. Benedict (1899) in the Harvard 
University Library. 

* LI. 116 ff. 
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the Dame d’Avalon, unquestionably the same figure, are found 
side by side as rival enchantresses.° 

The probable cause for the situation where Kay is discovered rail- 
ing at himself under the name Calogrenanz is this. In the original 
version where Cais li Grenanz appeared in his proper role as a quar- 
reler, there was no Keus, but some other knight, the butt of Cais’ 
raillery. What his name was we do not know; anyway it was 
forgotten, and when the identity of Calogrenanz was lost, it be- 
hoved the story-teller to furnish a name for Calogrenanz’ opponent. 

What name would suggest itself more quickly than Kay’s? And 
Kay, the recognized grumbler, forced even Calogrenanz by con- 
trast to assume a heroic character. There are other possible 
explanations of the appearance of Keus side by side with his 
double Calogrenanz. It may be that somehow there filtered down 
through the oral versions of the story a reminiscence of the fact 
that Kay was concerned in the opening scene, and his name per- 
ited in its recognizable as well as its unrecognized form. 

At any rate we can be sure of one thing. Crestien did not him- 
self introduce the figure of Keus beside Calogrenanz. For, thanks 
to the researches of many scholars, particularly Professors Zenker 
and A. C. L. Brown,’ we know that the Mabinogi of Owain is not 
based on Crestien, but on a common source; and since in Owain 
we find Kynon corresponding to Calogrenanz, and Kei to Keus, 
the appearance of these doubles is due, not to Crestien, but to the 
common source of Jvain and Owain. This source, in turn, which 
must have presented Calogrenanz’ name in a form which distin- 
guished him from Kay and which suggested the substitution of 
Kynon in the Welsh, necessarily presupposes a still earlier version 
of the story in which the name was clearly Cais li Grenanz. 

Calogrenanz, besides the fact that he appears for the first time 
engaged in a quarrel, affords another clearer indication that he 
plays the traditional role of Kay. For he is represented under- 
taking, with humiliating results, an adventure which later another 
knight (usually Gawain) carries to a triumphant conclusion. An- 


*L. A. Paton, Fairy Mythology of the Arthurian Romances (Boston, 
1903), 52, note 2. 

*R. Zenker, Ivainstudien (Halle, 1921); Romanic Review, mm (1911). 
143 ff. 
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other of Crestien’s romances, the Charrette, tells how Kay insists 
on attempting to defend Guenievre against her abductor, Meleagans, 
is hurled off his horse, and it remains for Lancelot to accomplish 
her rescue. In Hartmann’s Iwein, there is practically the same 
sequence of humiliating attempt by Kay to rescue the Queen and 
a successful termination of the adventure, presumably by Gawain.® 
In the Atre Perilos, again, Kay’s vain attempt to rescue an 
abducted damsel is the prelude to Gawain’s eventual success. In 
the Mule without a Bridle stories Kay essays the adventure, turns 
back in fright, and Gawain takes his place, winning castle and 
bride. In Owain itself, the humiliation of Kynon and the triumph 
of Owain at the storm-making spring are later reénacted at the 
same place in the humiliation of Kei and the triumph of Gwalch- 
mai.® In fact this treatment of Kay may properly be called an 
Arthurian formula. 

Now is that formula an invention of Crestien’s, as a super- 
ficial guesser might suggest? Obviously not. For here it exists 
in [vain in a form which we have just demonstrated is two removes 
from a form where Kay recognizably played the humiliating rdle. 
It is, in fact, a traditional réle, of which Crestien himself has 
furnished us with one clear example in the Charrette, as well as 
the disguised version in Ivain. 

There is another proof that the Calogrenanz adventure is tradi- 
tional. It will be remembered that the King has fallen asleep 
in his chamber, when Calogrenanz, outside the chamber door, 
relates the tale of his humiliating expedition, and that, as soon as 
Arthur awakes, the tale is retold to him; whereupon he swears 
three mighty oaths to undertake the adventure himself. Compare 
this with the opening scene in Perlesvaus. King Arthur has gone 
to sleep in his chamber, when a young squire, Chaus or Cahus 
outside the chamber door, dreams of a tragic expeditién to St. 
Augustine’s chapel. In the version of this episode by Johannes 
Glastoniensis, based, as Lister has shown, on a common source, 
the squire actually goes to the chapel.1° When the King awakes 


*J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Gawain (London, 1897), 69. 

* White Book Mabinogion, ed. Gwenogvryn Evans (Pwllheli, 1907), 124. 

1° Cf. the excellent discussion of this whole episode in J. T. Lister, 
Perlesvaus, Hatton MS. (Menasha, 1921), 14-24. 
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at Chaus’ outcry, the dream is told him, whereupon he sets forth 
himself to undertake the adventure. How question that we have 
here the same fudamental story? How question that Chaus is 
Kay? How question the fact that both Crestien and the author 
of Perlesvaus draw on an ultimate common source, for the latter 
was using a form in which the unlucky adventurer was called, 
not Calogrenanz, but Caus. 

The Chaus adventure, again, is clearly related to another adven- 
ture of Kay’s. Chaus in his dream rides away from the sleeping 
Arthur to a chapel, steals a golden candlestick, is met on his 
return by a black ugly giant, who, after remonstrating, strikes 
Chaus in the side with a knife. Chaus wakes to find himself once 
more outside Arthur’s door, but mortally wounded. Compare this 
with the story of Kay and the Spit in Pseudo-Wauchier.* Kay, 
leaving Arthur and his knights resting beside a spring, rides off 
on a foraging expedition. He comes to a tower, finds within a 
dwarf roasting a peacock on a spit, demands it, and when it is 
refused, kicks him against the pillar. Thereupon a tall knight 
enters and strikes Kay violently with the spit to the earth, so that 


he rides back empty-handed to Arthur. Manifestly the tale of 
Chaus in Perlesvaus is a fusion of stories represented by the Calo- 
grenanz episode in Ivain and by Kay and the Spit in Pseudo- 
Wauchier.” 


11C, Potvin, Perceval le Gallois (Mons, 1866), m1, 239-48. A version 
of the incident based on Pseudo-Wauchier is contained in the Middle 
English Golagros and Gawane (F. Madden, Sir Gawayne, London, 1839, 
132-5). 

12 Lister, loc. cit., shows that the Chaus episode is also related to the 
incident in the Huth Merlin, where Arthur lies down in a pavilion to 
sleep, hears a knight lamenting, sends Balaain (whom I have shown to be 
Gawain under a corrupt name) to fetch him, the mourning knight is 
slain by an invisible rider, Balaain then undertakes the slain knight’s 
adventure and rides forth to accomplish it. Lister also introduces the 
parallel from Pseudo-Wauchier, where a knight passes before the Queen’s 
pavilion, overthrows Kay when he summons him, but returns at the re- 
quest of Gawain, is slain by a spear as they approach the tents, Gawain 
undertakes his quest, goes to a chapel with a golden candlestick, and hears 
a horrible voice. We are justified in assuming a fundamental tradition 
under all these stories involving the following points: Arthur is sleeping; 
Kay comes back from an adventure in which he has been humiliated or 
mortally wounded; Arthur or Gawain sets out in his stead and achieves 
the adventure. 
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It is equally certain, however, that the author of Perlesvaus did 
not use precisely the versions found in these two surviving literary 
forms. The traditions came to him through other channels. The 
Calogrenanz episode throws some light on what these channels 
were. In this respect it supports Foerster’s view that the imme- 
diate source of such traditional material as Crestien used was 
Brittany. The localization in the Forest of Broceliande certainly 
points in this direction. In this it corroborates much other evi- 
dence, including the fact that another corrupt name-form which 
Crestien employs in Frec, Graislemiers de Fineposterne, has long 
been recognized as based on that of the historic Gradlon Mor, 
King of Cornouaille in Finisterre.** Indeed the facts overwhelm- 
ingly substantiate the view that the French and Anglo-Norman 
romancers derived their material from French-speaking Breton 
conteurs. 

But Foerster was wrong in believing that this material was in- 
vented by the Bretons, for much of it can be traced back to Wales 
or Ireland. And it is significant in this connection to note that 
the Chantilly MS. gives the name Calogrenanz in the corrupt form 
Galos grenans.** The reason for this is obvious. The Bretons 
knew that much of the material came to them from Wales; locali- 
zations in Carlyon, Glamorgan, Destregales or Sugales, Norgales, 
etc. were familiar; and at least one hero was famous as Perceval 
li Galois. There was, therefore, a natural tendency for other 
names to develop associations with Wales. The hero of a German 
romance, Wigalois, must derive his name from his French counter- 
part Guiglai(n)s, and the deformation of the latter part must be 
due to a fancied detection of the word galois, “ Welsh.”*5 The 
feminine form galesche has influenced the name Galeschin, which 
is applied to a hero in the Dolorous Tower episode corresponding 
to Galvariun on the Modena sculpture.*® 

It is from Wales, of course, that the figure of Kay himself 
comes. Here again, the evidence tallies with the many indications 
we possess that at least the nucleus of Arthurian romance took 


18 ZFSL, xr (1891), 1. 

**Yvain, ed. Foerster, 1887, p. 3, note 1. 57. 

** R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927), 
319. 

1° Tbid., 63. 
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shape in Wales and Dumnonia. And what we learn from Kilhwch 
and Olwen about Kei corroborates the abundant signs of the mythi- 
cal nature of this nucleus. Whoever Kei may have been originally, 
man or god, he certainly possesses mythological attributes in the 
famous description in the Mabinogi." “ Kei had a certain power. 
His breath lasted nine nights and nine days under water. Nine 
nights and nine days he would go without sleep. The stroke of 
Kei’s sword no leech could heal. Victorious was Kei. As high 
as the tallest tree of the forest he would be when he pleased. An- 
other trait he had: when the rain was heaviest, whatever was in 
his hand, a handbreadth above his hand and a handbreadth below, 
would be dry by reason of his heat. And when his companions 
were coldest, that would serve as kindling for them to light the 
fire.” 

Anyone familiar with the vestiges of myth in Irish saga will 
find points of comparison here. Kei’s sword, which dealt wounds 
no leech could heal, may be of the same nature as the Sword of 
Nuada, presumably the lightning. “ When it was drawn from its 
deadly sheath no one ever escaped from it, and it was irresist- 
ible.” 1® Kei’s height brings him into relation with the gigantic 
Curoi and the Dagda, two divine figures. But certainly the most 
significant feature is Kei’s heat, which Zimmer long since pointed 
out as a parallel to Cuchulinn’s fiery nature.*® When the latter 
sat down during cold weather with the snow reaching to his girdle, 
and cast off his clothes, the heat of his body would melt the snow 
for a man’s cubit around him.” To my mind these caloric traits 
of Kei and Cuchulinn are faint traces of the original incandescence 
of the anthropomorphized sun. As for Cuchulinn, there is abun- 
dant evidence that, whether originally god or man, he inherits 
from his father Lug his solar nature, and plays in certain stories 
a mythical role.2* An ancient poem in the Black Book of Car- 
marthen represents Kei in the company of Llwch Llawynnawe, 
who is no other than Lug under a corrupt name; ?? of Mabon the 


17 White Book Mabinogion, ed. G. Evans, col. 470 f. 

18 Revue Celtique, x11, 57 f. 

1° Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1890, 517. 

2° J. Rhys, Hibbert Lectures (London, 1892), 440. 

*t Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, 47 ff. 
92 Tbid., 92 f. 
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son of Modron, who is descended from the Romano-British Apollo 
Maponos; ** of Manawydan son of Llyr, who is undoubtedly a Welsh 
god.?* When we read also that “unless it should be God’s act, 
Kei’s death would be unachieved,” ** we may feel pretty sure that 
the reservation is simply a Christian addendum to the belief that 
Kei was immortal. Kei possesses the earmarks of divinity. 

The Black Book poem represents him as the greatest of Arthur’s 
warriors; other Welsh literature, unaffected by Continental tradi- 
tions, always treats him respectfully, though there is a hint of 
his churliskness in Kilhwch.** It was among the Bretons appar- 
ently that the habit grew up of using him as a foil fer another 
hero, Gawain, who also had a divine origin. Gawain had as his 
prototype the Irish Cuchulinn, and it was an Irish formula that two 
Irish heroes, Conall Cernach and Loegaire, should inevitably fail 
in one exploit after another, only that Cuchulinn might demon- 
strate his divine superiority. Just as Gawain inherited the tri- 
umphant réle of Cuchulinn, Kei unluckily fell heir to the humiliat- 
ing part of Conall and Loegaire. 

The proofs accumulate that Crestien cid not invent the plots 
of his romances, with the exception of Cligés, but took them ready- 
made. Since, with the same exception, they abound in unex- 
plained allusions, inconsistencies, and doublets, it must heighten 
our estimate of him to relieve him of responsibility for these 
blemishes. Moreover, his express repudiation of credit for the 
matiére of the Charrette, and his abandonment of the most incon- 
sequent and rambling of his poems are, on this interpretation, 
not only comprehensible but also commendable. They are just 
what we should expect from a Frenchman with an artistic con- 
science, compelled to make poetry out of picturesque but incoherent 
contes. 


Rocer 8S. Loomis. 
Columbia University. 





28 Tbid., 193, 353. 

% Tbid., 182-6. 

** Malory, Morte d’Arthur, Everyman ed., 1, 20. 
2° White Book Mabinogion, col. 229. 





SELECTA EPIGRAMMATA GRAECA 


JANUS CORNARIUS’S SELECTA EPIGRAMMATA 
GRAECA AND THE EARLY ENGLISH 
EPIGRAMMATISTS 


Professor T. K. Whipple, in his intelligent and learned study of 
Martial and the English Epigram from Sir Thomas Wyatt to Ben 
Jonson,’ incidentally traces a number of the English epigrams of 
the period to their source in the Greek Anthology. The present 
paper, drawn from my notes toward a book on the English transla- 
tions from the classics during the sixteenth century, is intended to 
supplement his work in this field down to the publication of Timo- 
thy Kendall’s Flowers of Epigrammes. 

As Professor Whipple points out, the tradition of the Anthology 
first makes an impression on English literature in the verse of 
Grimald ; and to his verse that tradition came not from the classics 
but from the neo-classics—from contemporary writers of Latin 
verse. This observation of Professor Whipple’s is the more acute 
since Professor Hudson’s notable paper? exhibiting the debt of 
Grimald to Beza had evidently not appeared when his manuscript 
was prepared for publication. Professor Whipple calls attention to 
the fact that Mans life after Posidonius (sic in Tottel ; it should be 
Posidippus) or Crates, and the companion piece, Metrodorus minde 
to the contrarie, Tottel, p. 109, come from Pal. Anth. rx, 359, 360, 
through Erasmus. In addition, of M. T. Cicero (Tottel, p. 125; 
Beza, Icones) is based on Pal. Anth. vir, 237. The list of the 
Muses (Tottel, p. 100) comes from [pseudo-] Ausonius lib. xx11, 
ep. 3, which is modified from Anth. Pal. rx, 504; Cleobulus the 
Lydians riddle (Tottel, p. 102) is Anth. Pal. x1v, 101. Of the 
Description of virtue (Tottel, p. 108; Beza, Epigram xxx1) Pro- 
fessor Padelford says: “I cannot discover a source for these par- 
ticular symbols, though, of course, the symbolical representation of 
the virtues and vices was very common in the Middle Ages. Cf. 
the descriptions in the Romaunt of the Rose.”* The particular 
symbols may have originated with Beza, but the idea of this form 
of symbolism is classical, and originated with epigrams on statues. 
The epigram may have been imitated, as Professor Courthope sug- 


1 Berkeley, California, 1925. 
*M. L. N., xxxtx, 388. 
* Harly Siateenth Century Lyrics (1907), 146. 
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gests,* from Ausonius lib. x1x, ep. 33, but this epigram is itself an 
imitation of Anth. Plan. 1v, 275. Indeed, the epigram of Beza is 
nearer to the Greek epigram with its moral reflexion at the end 
than to the epigram of Ausonius. 

Professor Whipple follows twenty-eight of the epigrams in 
Turbervile’s Epitaphes, Epigrams, Songs and Sonnets ultimately 
back to the Anthology,*°—sixteen, as he believes, through Sir 
Thomas More’s Latin, six through Ausonius, and six through some 
medium which he had not discovered. There are some five transla- 
tions or close imitations besides three somewhat more distant imi- 
tations to be added to the list; and the intermediary of all of them 
seems to me to be probably Selecta Epigrammata Graeca Latine 
versa, ex septem Epigrammatum Graecorum libris, Basileae, 1529.° 
The book was a compilation made by Janus Cornarius. The Greek 
text of the selected epigrams is accompanied in each case with one 
or more Latin versions by the scholars of the day, the names of 
the translators being given. In addition, there are some fairly 
free imitations included. All the epigrams in Turbervile which 
Mr. Whipple and I have traced to the Anthology, including the 
versions of More and Ausonius, are in Cornarius. Indeed, Tur- 
bervile might have taken his choice of versions in most cases. The 
following table, which includes Mr. Whipple’s data and his letter- 
ing to identify the epigrams, supplements the information given by 
him (my additions in square brackets) : 


Turbervile More Anth. Pal. Sel. Ep. 


a) p.110: Whilst fissher kest: p. 285 IX 442 = [p. 124] 
b) p.128: Asclepiad, that greedie: p. 265 XI391 = [p. 236] 
c) p.132: By hap a man: p. 286 XI251 = [p. 191] 
d) p. 147: O man of little wit: p. 283 IX 376 = [p. 99 ] 
p. 148: A vassell to the winde: {Sleidanus?] [IX 31] [p.98 ] 

e) p.148: Leave off, good Beroe: p. 287 X1408 = [p. 157] 
f) p.149: Stande with thy nose: p. 339 X1I418 = [p. 166] 
g) p.119: O Proclus! tis in vaine: p. 299 X1I268 = [p. 165] 
h) p.151: At night, when ale: p. 340 [XI 46] [p.219] 
Men having quaft: p- 340 [XI 46] [p.219] 

i) p.152: To drawe the minde: p. 307 XI412 = [p. 216] 


* History of English Poetry, m, 150. 

®P. 315. 

*In the British Museum; the library of the University of Wisconsin 
now has a rotograph. 
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Turbtervile More Anth. Pal. Sel. Ep. 
j) p. 189: The sonne in lawe: p. 341 IX 67  [p. 92-93] 
p. 189: Gladde was the sonne: p. 341 IX 67  [p. 92-93] 
k) p.213: Not he so muche: p- 268 X121 = [p. 86-87] 
p.214: Of both give mee: p. 268 X121 ~~ [p. 86-87] 
1) p.214: A misers minde: p- 266 X1294 = [p. 233] 
Ausonius 
m) p.110: Marche felt himselfe: XIX 80 X1I114_ = [p. 176] 
n) p.15l1: This Rufe his table: XIX 9 X1151_~—s[p. 216] 
0) p.176: In complete (armour) Pallas: XIX 64 XVI174 ~~ [p. 349] 
p) p.177: Thou witles wight: XIX 32 [Placed in Sel. 
Ep. under Plan. 
IV 155] 
q) p.177: The scenting hounds: XIX 35 IX 17,18 [p. 68] 
r) p.241: A man in deepe dispaire: XIX 14 IX 44 [p. 131] 
8) p.123: The poet Homer: [Guarmo] XVI296  [p. 384] 
t) p.150: Thou sielie foole: [Marullus] IX 346 = [p. 139] 
What (Philomela) meanes: [Marullus] IX 346 = [p. 139] 
u) p.176: I, Dido, and the queene-[credited to Ausonius] IV 151 _——[p. 339] 
v) p.195: A Thracyan boy: ([C. Germanicus Aug.] VII542 [p. 47] 
w) p.199: My girle, thou gazest: [Guarino] VII669 [p. 261] 
p.- 121: What! yst not follie: [More] {X 69] [p. 71-72] 
p. 129: A schollar skillde: {credited to Ausonius] [IX 168] [p. 39] 
p.-150: An aged trot: [Varii]) [XI 70] [p. 155] 
p.152: In death you part: [A conceit based on a 
a line in Ausonius] [VII 396] [p.277] 
p. 187: What time the ladie: [Politian] [IX 440] [p. 55] 


The last of these epigrams is the Runaway Cupid of Moschus, 
which had somehow got into the Anthology, and in the translation 
of which elegant scholars at the end of the fifteenth and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century engaged in a veritable tournament. 

The following epigrams are directly imitated from the 
Anthology: 


Turbervile Anthology Sel. Ep. 
p. 159: Good reason thou [Luscinius] Pal. X1426 p.198 
p- 205: [Io. Sleidanus] Pal. X 60 p.107 
p.-214: Thou (painter fond) [B. Dardanus] Plan.IV 275 p.375 


Timothy Kendall’s Flowers of Epigrammes has been the subject 
of severe reprobation by Professor Hyder A. Rollins because of the 
free use of Turbervile’s labors made in it without acknowledgment. 
His words are: “ Kendall’s plagiarisms are almost unbelievably 
impudent,” and he seems to suggest that Kendall falsified by 
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attributing epigrams really by Turbervile to classic sources ;— 
“ Epigrams said by Kendall to be translated from Ausonius... 
Epigrams said by Kendall to be translated ‘ out of Greek’.”* This 
severity would have surprised both Kendall and Turbervile. The 
word Flowers in the title means the pick, selected examples, elegant 
extracts. The Anthology itself is Florilegium, a collection of 
flowers plucked in the garden of poetry. The word was common 
in this sense. There were Flores legum, often printed in the 
sixteenth century; Flores Erasmi, Flores Terentui. Even in the 
nineteenth century Flowers of Fable and Flowers of Piety were 
published. Kendall’s title, therefore (Flowers of Epigrammes, out 
of sundrie the most singular authors, as well auncient as late 
writers) means The Best Epigrams selected from Ancient and 
Modern Writers. And as is well known the rights of literary 
property had not been established in his day; and even on princi- 
ples of decorum as then understood there was no obligation upon 
him to print his author’s name in his anthology. He draws 
epigrams among others from Surrey, Grimald, and Sir Thomas 
Elyot, without acknowledgement; the editor of the edition pub- 
lished by the Spenser Society is quite wrong in saying that tl.e 
epigrams are the work of one man. They never pretended to be; 
and probably if Kendall could be traced to all his sources it would 
be found that his collection is mainly the work of other writers.® 

In comparing Kendall’s epigrams with the printed fornis of 
his sources we find remarkable variations. The English names in 
Grimald’s epigrams are replaced by the names which were in the 
epigrams of Beza which Grimald translated, and several of Turber- 
vile’s epigrams appear in a form nearer to their originals than 
that in the printed book. Did Kendall mainly edit these poems, 
restoring them to their sources, or did he have manuscripts before 
him differing from the printed texts? In the case of Grimald it 
would seem that the latter is the case, for if he had known Tottel’s 
Miscellany, it is almost certain, as Mr. Crawford suggests, that he 
would have used it more freely. 

Kendall has sixty epigrams in the list headed, “ Out of Greek.” 
All but one are in Cornarius’s collection; that one is There’s many 


* Modern Philology, xv, 130 ff. 
* Englands Parnassus, compiled by Robert Allot (1600), ed Charles Craw- 
ford (Oxford, 1913), 484n. 
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a slip twiat the cup and the lip (Anth. Pal. x. 32). It might 
have come from Erasmus’s Adagia, where it is the first adage of the 
fifth century of the first chiliad. All the epigrams but three, 
moreover, are in the same order in which they appear in Cornarius. 
Timon’s epitaph is obviously placed at the end for rhetorical effect, 
and of the other two one is only slightly out of order and the 
other is associated in sentiment with its neighbors. Besides, it 
is to be noted that the first epigram in the Flowers is Out of 
Puliz an auncient Poet, and the first epigram in Selecta Epigram- 
mata Graeca is headed Pulicis poetae antiqui. Kendall, it would 
seem, worked directly from Cornarius’s collection; and since he 
apparently had it before him, he might easily have altered Turber- 
vile’s poems slightly to introduce the original proper names, or 
in other respects to bring the epigrams nearer to their originals. 
The following table exhibits the relation of Kendall’s epigrams “ out 
of Greek” to the Selecta Epigrammata and the Anthology. The 


order is that in Kendall. 
Sel. Ep. Anthology 

. 17 Pal. X 26 

18 ” x 

30 X 84 

34 Ix 

34 Ix 

47 


Vse riches those thou hast: 
Greate stoore of houses: 

I wepte when I was borne: 
His first wife dedde: 
Virginitie surpasseth: 

A Thracian boye: 

A Fisher fishyng: 62 
Where shouldst thou: 66 
Betwene thy vpper lip: from Erasmus 
Whoso he: 75 
Three thynges both hurte: 75 
Those Caitiffe: 75 
Not he so muche: 85 

To muche of anythyng: 91 

To decke his stepdames: 92 

My resting rode: 122 
While Fisher fisht: 124 
While Fisher cast: 124 
The Cittyes 7: 135 
Solace and Comfort: 140 
Solace and Comfort: (otherwise) 140 
The frisking flees: 145 
While Thales: 150 
Although all women kinde: 160 
When Castor diggs: 161 


5 


P 
p- 
p- 
p- 
p- 
p- 
p- 
p- 


Ba EE 4 be pe be oe pe 
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Sel. Ep. Anthology 


The wrecche that married hath: p. 165 . XI 287 
Stand with thy snoute: 166 - XI 418 
By hap a man: 190 XI 251 
Marcus a sluggard: 199 XI 277 
To paint the minde: 209 XI 412 
With sweet perfumes: 216 XI 8 
Like men we still: 219 XI 46 
At night when ale: 219 XI 46 
Men hauying quaft: 219 XI 46 
All call thee riche: 230 XI 166 
Riche Chrisalus: 233 XI 170 
A misers mynde: 233 XI 294 
Riche Aulus: 238 XI 172 
Avlus daughter: 238 XI 172 
Asclepiad that gredie carle: 236 XI 391 
If so a long: 241 XI 430 
Thy lyms: 243 XI 273 
Sith that a mortall: 247 VII 327 
Timocritus a warrior: 250 VII 250 
Thou messenger: 250 VII 161 
The frounyng fates: 269 IX 308 
Eche one doth seke: 37 IX 54 
Here buried lies: 285 VII 265 
It makes no matter: 286 VII 288 
Shunne thou the seas: 288 VIL 668 
A Sachell and: 300 VII 68 
Great force in thynges: 300 VII 126 
My name did Epictetus: 313 VII 676 
A painter: 316 IV 32 
The cowe of brasse: 323 - IX 727 
King Priams sonne: 346 . IV 168 
Why hast thou: 348 - IV 171 
Vnto the nimphes: 393 . VI 26 
Biton all vnderneath: 394 VI 158 
A sire that: . 396 VI 331 
My wretched caitiff dayes: . 266 VII 313 


PPVVPT PUP PPT PP PPP VTP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP 


The monk Planudes, whose edition of the Anthology was of 
course the only one known to the sixteenth century, had a fatal 
propensity toward the later and poorer epigrams; his translators 
chose out of his selections the most grotesque and the most heavily 
moralizing; and the translators of the translators usually failed 
to reproduce the skilful rhetorical turn of the ideas shown in 
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their Latin masters. -Even so, the work through which English 
men of letters first became effectively acquainted with the Anthol- 
ogy seems to me not without importance. 

H. B. LatHrop. 


University of Wisconsin. 





THE PARSON’S TALE: A MEDIAEVAL SERMON 


In his surprising retraction at the close of the Canterbury Tales, 
Chaucer begs forgiveness for his ‘ endytinges of worldly vanitees 
. . . But of the translacion of Boece de Consolacione, and othere 
bokes of Legendes of seintes, and omelies, and moralitee, and de- 
vocioun, that thanke I oure lord Iesu Crist and -his blisful moder, 
and alle the seintes of hevene.’ Among the homilies here men- 
tioned I intend to show that the Parson’s Tale may justly be 
numbered, because of its strict accordance with the principles of 
mediaeval sermon writing. I shall analyze it in the light of 
Professor Caplan’s translation of a mediaeval tract on preaching," 
and of G. R. Owst’s Preaching in Medieval England (1926). 

The tract describes an ideal sermon as follows: 


First the preacher should pronounce his theme in Latin in a low voice, 
then introduce one prayer in the vulgar tongue.... Now he should 
resume his theme, using the vulgar tongue for expression. And after this 
he can draw or elicit one prelocution [to explain the text] through 
similes, moralizations, proverbs, or natural truths, or sometimes even by 
adducing definite authorities. Another name for the prelocution is the 
protheme, because it is expressed before the division of the theme and 
the main substance of the sermon. ... When the prelocution has been 
premised, resume the theme and its division. ... Next comes the treat- 
ment of the members in order: first, the first main part of the theme 
with its divisions; next, the second main part of the theme with its 
divisions; and so with the third. And when all the members, main and 
subordinate, have been discussed, the preacher can make a practical 
recapitulation of his sermon, so that if they have neglected the beginning, 
the people may know on what the sermon and its conclusions are based.* 


1“ A Late Medieval Tractate on Preaching,” translated by Harry Caplan, 
in Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking in Honor of James A. Winans, 
New York, 1926. For an application of this translation to the Pardoner’s 
Tale see my article in MLN., xt1 (1926), 506-9. 

*Pp. 89-90. Of the theme, or text, the tract says further (p. 74): 
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The Parson’s Tale closely follows this outline. It begins with 
a short theme from the Bible, pronounced in Latin: State super 
vias et videte et interrogate de viis antiquis, que sit via bona; et 
ambulate in ea, et invenietis refrigerium animabus vestris. Jer. 
6. 16.5 

Between the theme and the main substance of the sermon comes 
the prelocution, or protheme, for the proof of the term or terms 
of the theme.* The term here, according to the anagogical inter- 
pretation of the text, is ‘ Penitence,’ which the Parson has already 
called ‘a ful noble wey and a ful convenable’ to lead folk to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. In proof or as definition of the term he 
adduces the words of St. Ambrose that ‘ Penitence is the pleyninge 
of man for the gilt that he hath doon, and na-more to do any 
thing for which him oghte to pleyne,’ and adds passages from ‘ som 
doctour,’ from ‘ Seint Isidre,’ and from ‘ Seint Gregorie.’ 

The prelocution finished, the next step is the division of the 
theme, Penitence, into three parts like the parts of a tree: ‘ The 
rote of this tree is Contricion, that hydeth him in the herte of him 
that is verray repentant, right as the rote of a tree hydeth him in 
the erthe. Of the rote of Contricion springeth a stalke, that bereth 
braunches and leves of Confession, and fruit of Satisfaccion.? This 
figure of the tree appears also in the tract, which says (p. 88) : 


Then the prelocution or protheme grows into the principal divisions 
of the theme as the trunk into the main branches. And the principal 
branches should, beyond, multiply into secondary divisions, that is, sub- 
divisions and subdistinctions. ... Its theme is divided into three parts; 


‘The theme is the begining of the sermon. In regard to it there are many 
considerations: first, that it is taken from the Bible; that it has a clearly 
perceived meaning—not incongruous; that it is not too long nor too 
short; that it is expressed in terms well suited to preaching.’ 

*Rev. Adam Clarke (17627-1832), in his note on this verse, says, 
‘There is an excellent sermon on these words in the works of our first 
poet, Geoffry Chaucer. ... The text, I find, was read by him as it appears 
in my old MS. Bible:—Standith upon weies and seeth, and asketh of the 
olde pathes; What is the good weie; and goth in it, and yee schul fynden 
refresching to your soulis.’ This reading agrees with the earlier Wyclif- 
fite version printed by Forshall and Madden. The note is in The Holy Bible 
with Commentary and Critical Notes, reprinted, New York, 1850, tv, p. 273. 

‘Caplan, p. 74. 
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each part is divided into three members; each member can be amplified 
by several of the nine methods above described.® 


The Parson’s figure of a tree introduces the rest of his sermon, 
which develops each of the three parts, Contrition, Confession, 
and Satisfaction, by division of each into its respective members. 
The four members of Contrition are: the four things in Contrition 
or Penance; the six causes that move to Contrition; the six man- 
ners of Contrition; what Contrition avails to the soul. The mem- 
bers of Confession are four: the three sources whence sins spring; 
the two manners of sins, the venial sins and how man may restrain 
himself from them, and the seven deadly sins with their remedies ; 
the seven circumstances that aggravate sin; the condition of good 
Confession. Of Satisfaction there are three members: the three 
manners of alms; bodily pains; the four things that disturb pen- 
ance. 

At the end of the three main parts of the sermon, the Parson 
gives a brief recapitulation: ‘Thanne shal men understonde what 
is the fruit of penaunce; and, after the word of Iesu Crist, it is 
the endelees blisse of hevene.... This blisful regne may men 
purchace by poverte espirituel, and the glorie by lowenesse; the 


plentee of Ioye by hunger and thurst, and the reste by travaille; 
and the lyf by deeth and mortificacion of sinne.’ This completes 
the outline of the Parson’s sermon. 


For my purpose it is unnecessary to discuss the ‘ amplification ’ 
of the sermon by certain of the nine methods found on pages 76-84 
of the tract. Of these Chaucer most commonly employs the agree- 
ment of authorities, such as the Bible, the Church Fathers, and 
moral philosophers. 

In the second part, on Confession, occurs the discussion of the 
seven deadly sins and their remedies, which demands special atten 
tion. This discussion has usually been regarded as something 
quite apart from the rest of the sermon; and the whole tale has 
even been called by Professor Liddell ‘a clumsy combination of 


* Cf. Owst, pp. 321-2: ‘When the sermon is based upon an ordinary 
text of Scripture, the task of extracting three convenient ideas, upon 
which to hang the rest of the discourse does not appear very difficult. 
For three, with that characteristic mediaeval love of symbolic numbers 
perhaps, is regular choice for the main divisio.’ 
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two religious treatises.’ Granting, as we must, that two treatises 
have been combined, is there still no evidence upon which the 
unity of the entire homily can be established? I believe that there 
is, and shall begin with that in the second part of the sermon. 
At the very beginning of this division the Parson, having defined 
Confession as the ‘ verray shewinge of sinnes to the preest,’ says, 
‘And forther over, it is necessarie to understonde whennes that 
sinnes springen, and how they encresen, and whiche they been’; 
and adds later, ‘ For sothe, sinne is in two maneres; outher it is 
venial, or deedly sinne,’? and so passes by logical steps to a dis- 
cussion of each one in turn, giving far greater importance to 
the deadly sins. 

External evidence in favor of the unity of the sermon is found 
in the doctrine of confession held in the late Middle Ages: namely, 
that the deadly, or mortal sins, must be confessed, but that the 
venial sins need no confession. This is set forth by Thomas 
Aquinas, whom Harnack (Hist. Dog. v1, 251) calls ‘ the theologian 
on confession before the priest.’ In Summa, Penance 111, Suppl., 
Quest. &, Art. 3, he writes: 


By venial sin man is separated neither from God nor from the sacra- 
ments of the Church: wherefore he does not need to receive any further 
grace for the forgiveness of such a sin, nor does he need to be reconciled to 
the Church. Consequently a man does not need to confess his venial sins 
to a priest. 


Confession of mortal, or deadly sins, however, is doubly enjoined. 
On this Thomas is clear in Summa, Pen. 111, Suppl., Quest. 6, 
Art. 3: 


We are bound to confession on two counts: first, by the Divine law, from 
the very fact that confession is a remedy, and in this way not all are 
bound to confession, but those only who fall into mortal sin after Baptism; 
secondly, by a precept of positive law, and in this way all are bound by 
the precept of the Church laid down in the general council (Later. iv.: 
Can. 21) under Innocent III. 


In this distinction between the venial and the deadly sins lies 
the secret of the Parson’s long dissertation on the seven deadly 


“See The Sources of the Parson’s Tale, by Kate O. Petersen, Radcliffe 
College Monograph 12, Boston, 1901. 
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sins. He and Thomas are in substantial agreement regarding 
the remission of the venial sins by good works: 


Men may also refreyne venial sinne [he tells us] by receyvinge worthily 
of the precious body of Iesu Crist; by receyving eek of holy water; by 
almesdede; by general confession of Confiteor at masse and at complin; and 
by blessinge of bishopes and of preestes, and by othere gode werkes.” 


The deadly sins, however, are not so easily forgiven, but demand 
confession to the priest before absolution can be pronounced. 
Hence it is that the good Parson, finding in the company of 
pilgrims so many persons sorely in need of repentance, introduces 
his long and eloquent discussion of the deadly sins that require 
‘verray shewinge . . . to the preest.’ 

If the discussion of the sins seems out of proportion to the rest 
of the sermon, it is only necessary to recall the fondness of the 
mediaeval preachers for this ever-recurring subject. Owst writes 
(p. 322): 

Once let the mediaeval homilist get astride the vices, and then the 
virtues which ever accompany them, and he may be safely trusted to gallop 
triumphantly to his conclusion. What a vista of separate crimes, follies, 
excuses, pains, and penalties, they open up to Dr. Bromyard, with his 
searching eye ever upon the contemporary scene! 


In a note on this passage the writer says that this topic and 
the Decalogue (together with Heaven and Hell) were considered 
the marrow of all preaching, and quotes from preachers’ manuals 
such phrases as: ‘ad mores intruere, vicia reprehendere, et ad 
penitentiam excitare,’ or ‘... how thei schulde flee synne, and use 
vertu, and so shone the pyne of helle, and come to the blisse of 
hevene.’ 

How Dr. Bromyard would have rejoiced to hear the Parson’s 
recital of the vices that are twigs of the deadly sin of Pride: 

Ther is Inobedience, Avauntinge, Ipocrisie, Despyt, Arrogance, Impu- 
dence, Swellinge of herte, Insolence, Elacion, Impacience, Strif, Contumacie, 


Presumpcion, Irreverence, Pertinacie, Veyne Glorie; and many another 
twig that I can nat declare. 


In this paper I have shown how the main body of the Parson’s 
Tale follows the rules of sermon making, and I have sought to 


™Cf. Summa, Pen. m1, Quest. 87, Art. 3. 
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justify the long discussion of the seven deadly sins which has 
hitherto been regarded as incongruous. If the presence of this 
discussion can be justified, the chief cause for denying that the 
tale is a complete sermon will be removed, and no doubt will 
remain but that Chaucer, when he borrowed two separate religious 
treatises and joined them together, knew that he was making a 
sermon well fitted both to the Parson and to his motley group of 
sinners riding toward Canterbury. In his scholarly address before 
the British Academy Professor Manly clearly showed Chaucer’s 
indebtedness to the mediaeval rhetoricians and their artes versifi- 
candi. In this study of the Parson’s Tale, and in my former 
study of the Pardoner’s Tale, I hope that I have shown how much 
he likewise owed to that other great school of mediaeval rhetoric— 
the preachers and their artes praedicandt. 


CooLipGE OT1s CHAPMAN. 
Williams College. 





OLD ENGLISH VERSE IN CHAUCER 


The splendid description of the tournament in the Knight's Tale 


stands out peculiarly from its context. The reason seems to be 
not merely that Chaucer is here writing in entire independence of 
Boccaccio, that he is basing his description of a tournament upon 
no literary model but directly upon personal experience * and that, 
as a result, the passage has a certain vividness and an immediacy of 
appeal that perhaps no other passage in the poem can boast; apart 
from this, there is something in the sound of the lines that sets 
them apart. If the twenty lines beginning 


Now ringen trompes loude and clarioun (2600) 


are read aloud, this is particularly evident. 

The obvious explanation, that alliterating pairs and alliterating 
groups of words are used with unusual frequency, is not wholly 
adequate. It is, I believe, not a question of alliteration alone, but 


* As, from another point of view, I have attempted to show elsewhere: 
“Elements of Realism in the Knight’s Tale,” JEGP., x1v (1915), 226-255. 
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of alliteration and accent. Such lines as the following may indeed 
be scanned regularly : 

uv £ uv = v £02 wf 

In goon the sper(e)s ful sadly in arest (2602) 

uv F v &£w € vive éwe 


In goth the sharpe spore into the syde (2603) 


oe {f -@ 46 42@ cfc“ «4 


Ther shiv(e)ren shaftes upon sheeldes thikke (2605) 
v £ uv iw vw £2w £ » Z2w 

With mighty maces the bones they to-breste (2611) 

v Z uv gw £ uv FA uv Zw 


He thurgh the thikkeste of the throng gan threste (2612) 


Ew £ew £ w@w £2 we 


u - =- =- 
And he him hurileth with his hors adoun (2616) 


But they may be scanned also, and perhaps more naturally, accord- 
ing to a different and freer system of versification: 


£ v € v £uvu us 
In goon the sper(e)s ful sadly in arest 
£w ve £90 £wewe wet 
In goth the sharpe spore into the syde 
£ fv vu fv Zu 


vu - uv = = - 
Ther shiv(e)ren shaftes upon sheeldes thikke 


uv £ wo éy vs £8 v » £W 
With mighty maces the bones they ‘to-breste 

uv £ e 4 uv u FA uv Zw 
He thurgh the thikkeste of the throng gan threste 


w £ w = 


i = £ w Z 
is hors .adoun 


And he him hurtleth —_witth h 

This is, of course, equivalent to saying that each of these lines, 
in its treatment of alliteration as well as of the four accents, is 
virtually a line of Old English poetry. Line 2611, to be sure, is 
the exception, since the first stressed syllable of the second part 
of the line does not alliterate with either of the stresses of the 
first part; but the scheme of two independent alliterating pairs 
of stresses, in the two parts of the line, is an understandable varia- 
tion. 

One wonders whether, throughout Chaucer, the old four-beat 
alliterative measure does not echo more frequently than has been 
supposed. 


fiw £u c = ww Le 


v = = 
With floures fele, faire under fete (Book of Duchess, 400) 
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for example, certainly suggests the scansion indicated, and the 
Old English system, rather than normal iambic tetrameter. 

The passage from the Knight’s Tale, however, is more interest- 
ing, in that the suggestions of four-stress alliterative verse occur 
in a poem in five-stress verse. Is it not significant of the other 
and the more neglected side of Chaucer’s poetic background, that 
in this battle scene one may hear, surging to the surface through 
the alien iambic metre, the echoes of the rhythm of Maldon and 
Brunnanburh? Has not the poet, half consciously, left for the 
moment French and Italian guides behind him, to draw upon 
his English inheritance? 

Stuart ROBERTSON. 

Temple University. 





LES EMPLOYES AND SCENES DE LA VIE 
BUREAUCRATIQUE 


Numerous critics have pointed out the indebtedness of Balzac’s 
Employés to Henri Monnier. For instance, Jules Fleury in his 
interesting and richly documented biography of the author of 
Scénes populaires expresses the conviction that he was the model 
for Balzac’s portrait of Bixiou.t Other scholars notice the un- 
doubted resemblance of Phellion, a strongly individualized char- 
acter of les Employés, to the immortal Joseph Prudhomme.’ Still 
others discover an influence of one of Monnier’s “ scénes ” entitled 
Scénes de la vie bureaucratique; intérieurs de bureaux, on Balzac’s 
similar study in bureaucracy. 

As the latter point has apparently never received more than 
casual mention,® it is the purpose of the present paper to con- 
sider it in somewhat greater detail. Such a study should yield 
information regarding the attitude of Balzac toward his literary 
sources and his general method of working over borrowed material. 


1 Henri Monnier, sa vie, son eure, Paris, E. Dentu, 1889, pp. 85-94. 

* Crépet, J., Honoré de Balzac, pensées, sujets, fragmens, p. 117, footnote. 
Gautier, Th., Portraits contemporains, p. 36. 

*By Sp. de Lovenjoul in les lundis d’un chercheur and Pierre Martino 
in le roman réaliste. I was unable to consult chapters on Monnier by 
Mirecourt and Dolligen and an apparently anonymous article in Temple 
Bar. 
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The Scénes de la vie bureaucratique; intérieurs de bureaus first 
appeared in 1835 in the edition of the Scénes populaires put out by 
Deprez-Parent at Brussels and in 1836 by Dumont at Paris. Its 
qualities always exercised great fascination over Balzac. Especially 
it was vécu, its author having spent several years in the very 
atmosphere of pompous officialdom and grovelling intrigue which 
it represents. Already in 1828 he had enlivened Paris by a series 
of pencil sketches of the bureaux called Moeurs administratives. 
Now he returned to the same subject, reproducing, with consider- 
able verve, the characteristic peculiarities and, in one instance, the 
exact turns of expression, of his former associates at the desk. 

The extent to which this study influenced Balzac in his decision 
to treat the life of the French government employé in an extensive 
novel, is hard to tell, but as early as the spring of 1837 he was 
already at work on Les Employés. The finished product appeared 
the following year, when it was published by Werdet under the 
title of la Femme supérieure. It showed considerable borrowings 
from the Scénes de la vie bureaucratique and the non-original 
portions were carried along unchanged in all the later evolutions 
of the novel, during which it received its present title of les 
Employés. 

The Scénes de la vie bureaucratique consists of two parts, a 
prose introduction containing a series of pen-portraits descriptive 
of the officials and workers in a French government office at Paris, 
and a dialog section of forty scenes in which these same characters 
are interpreted through action and speech. Balzac drew his 
material largely from the prose introduction, though he here and 
there trespassed upon the dialog. In nearly every case he respected 
the intellectual consistency of Monnier’s porirait by shifting the 
details belonging to one of the latter’s characters en bloc to a single 
personage in his own work, thus creating a number of parallel 
figures in the two texts. At times the resemblance between these 
is very close, the language of the authors nearly identical. A case 
in point is that of M. Laudigeois and Joseph Godard, each a type 
of the model “jeune homme rangé” so frequently found in story 
books. A glance at their portraits reveals a very close likeness, 
indeed. 

For example, Monnier thus enumerates the excellent moral 
habits of M. Laudigeois: “ ... se trouvant mal a l’odeur d’une 
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pipe, n’ayant de sa vie pénétré dans un café, candide comme une 
jeune fille, . . . élevé dans l’horreur des mauvaises sociétés: dans 
son lit 4 dix heures, levé 4 sept.” Balzac’s Godard is pictured as: 
“rangé comme une demoiselle . . . ayant les cafés, le cigare et 
’équitation en horreur, couché réguliérement 4 dix heures du soir 
et levé 4 sept.”* Laudigeois-Godard evidently could not endure 
being out late at night under any circumstances, for the Scénes 
mentions him as “ chapeau chinois dans la garde nationale pour 
éviter de passer les nuits au corps-de-garde,” and les Employés as 
“ fifre dans la garde nationale pour ne point passer les nuits au 
corps-de-garde.” Behold now the reward of such virtue! Monnier 
declares he was “ Envié pour leurs demoiselles par toutes les méres 
de famille de sa connaissance,” and Balzac makes him “. . . trés 
admiré par les méres de famille.” But these good qualities do not 
render him interesting. Monnier qualifies him as “ d’une apathie 
et d’une monotonie désespérantes,” and Balzac as “ monotone et 
apathique.” He is not, however, devoid of little social talents. 
In the Scénes he is “doué de plusieurs petits talens de société, 
jouant assez proprement la contredanse sur le flageolet, empaillant 
des petits oiseaux,” and in les Employés, “ doué de plusieurs talents 
de société, jouant des contredanses sur le flageolet ... Ce garcon 
savait . . . empailler les oiseaux.” For his physical appearance, 
Monnier lets us know that he was “ trés maigre, yeux cernés et 
battus, peu de barbe,” and Balzac agrees thus, “ maigre et fluet, 
les yeux cernés, ayant peu de barbe.” There is, however, a differ- 
ence of three years in the age attributed to him by the two writers. 
His clothing was far from genteel. Scénes: “habits mal taillés, 
pantalons larges . . . bas blancs en toute saison, coiffure 4 petits 
bords, souliers lacés.” Les Employés: “ Joseph Godard avait peu 
de soin de lui-méme: ses habits étaient mal taillés, ses pantalons, 
larges, formaient le sac; il portait des bas blancs par toutes les 
saisons, un chapeau 4 petits bords et des souliers lacés.” 

Another case of close parallelism is that of the two young “ sur- 
numéraires,” Eugéne Morisseau and Sebastien de la Roche, both deli- 
cate young creatures threatened with tuberculosis. Monnier pictures 


“In these and the following citations details are regrouped on a logical 
basis, and those not common to both authors omitted. The latter are 
generally very numerous. 
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Eugéne as “ faible, étiolé, menacé comme son pére de succomber 4 
une maladie de poitrine ” and Balzac has Sébastien answer Rabour- 
din, who offers him a cup of tea, “ Maman me défend de prendre 
du thé & cause de ma poitrine.” Both are unsophisticated young 
gentlemen who almost invariably refer to their mother as “ maman.” 
Each has been taken from his studies by his father’s death, is try- 
ing to support his mother, and is unusually conscientious at his 
work in the office. In both instances the lad is under the powerful 
protection of a “chef de bureau” who overwhelms him with work 
but frequently entertains him at his own house and tries in vain 
to gain added financial remuneration for him from the higher 
officials. In fact, the descriptions of these two young men show 
no important differences. 

Another instance of much the same kind is that of the “ garcons 
de bureau,” by Balzac called Gabriel and Laurent and by Monnier, 
Duflos and Laurent. Duflos is described as “ne se croyant pas 
encore assez d’importance pour sortir en ville avec un autre costume 
que celui du governement,” while Balzac remarks, “Gabriel et 
Laurent, ayant 4 peine dix ans de place, n’étaient pas arrivés & 
mépriser le costume du governement.” All the “garcons” are 
Savoyards. 

These cases represent little more than word-for-word copying, a 
procedure little to the honor of the author of the Comédie humaine. 
In his defence, however, it must be said that this is not his only 
method. He often alters the text or the idea received and nearly 
always in the direction of greater concreteness and a more vivid 
rendering of life. An instance occurs in the case of M. Riffé, one 
of Monnier’s most interesting “ bureaucrates,” a peculiarly methodi- 
cal old bachelor, who notes all the small events of his hum-drum 
life in a diary, always dines at the same café, abhors children, plays 
dominoes, ete. These peculiarities are all faithfully transferred 
by Balzac to M. Poiret jeune, whom he has chosen to play this 
role. Among the details given by Monnier concerning M. Riffé 
is the following, “ Arrivé le premier au bureau, il est le premier & 
lire le journal dont on V’a chargé de faire l’abonnement et de classer 
la collection.” Here is how Balzac enlarges on this subject: 


Chargé de faire la collection du journal auquel s’abonnait le bureau et 
celle du Moniteur, il avait le fanatisme de cette collection. Si quelque 
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employé perdait un numéro, l’emportait et ne le rapportait pas, Poiret 
jeune se faisait autoriser 4 sortir, se rendait au bureau du journal, 
réclamait le numéro manquant et revenait enthouiasmé de la politesse du 
caissier. Il avait toujours eu affaire & un charmant garcon; et, selon lui, 
les journalistes étaient décidément des gens aimables et peu connus. 


Sometimes Balzac condenses, striving to render the original with 
greater pith and point. The case of the two “ garcons de bureau ” 
furnishes an example. Monnier develops a little drama, extend- 
ing through the first nine scenes of his dialog, involving their 
attempt to keep M. Riffé from taking the morning paper. Balzac 
expresses that fact in one or two sentences. Occasionally also he 
gives an idea developed at length by Monnier a quite different 
treatment from that offered in the Scénes. A case in point is 
the peculiar story of M. Riffé’s hat, to which Monnier devotes 
almost a page of narrative in his introduction. According to him, 
one of the clerks, tired of seeing the old gentleman’s broad-brimmed 
hat eternally about the office, hastened its “decay” by breaking 
off a bit of it himself each day until finally nothing but the rim 
met its astonished owner’s sight. Balzac was evidently impressed 
by this story, but thought to improve it by having Bixiou grease 
the hat with lard. The amazement of the old man when “ thick 
perspiration” begins to flow over his forehead, his solemn con- 
jectures, his visit to a hatter, etc., are detailed with great gusto, 
and Balzac adds a selection from the old bachelor’s diary written 
on this momentous occasion. Monnier, let it be said, also quotes 
that interesting work, though not on the same subject. As a whole, 
it is to be doubted if Balzac greatly enhanced the story in his 
friend’s “ scéne”; indeed, we may question whether it were not 
better omitted from both works. However, the limitations of the 
comic in both Balzac and Monnier, so far as delicacy is concerned, 
have long been recognized. 

In the matter of plot Balzac is largely independent. Yet, it 
cannot be denied that most of the conditions that bring about M. 
Rabourdin’s heroic struggle against intrigue and inefficiency are 
present in the Scénes. There, as in Balzac’s novel, skill, virtue 
and generosity go unrewarded. Take for example the case of the 
hard-working, conscientious and generous “ surnuméraires,” as con- 
trasted with the crowd of ignoble “ hangers-on ” and useless rich 
men’s sons, who receive good salaries, do nothing in return and 
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never offer a tip or gift to inferiors. In les Employés, Antoine 
says of Sébastien de la Roche, who has just presented him the 
customary “ étrenne” on New Year’s day, “ce que j’appelle un 
bon employé, c’est un employé comme ce petit qui donne recta 
ses dix francs au jour de l’an,” and Duflos, in the Scénes, says of 
Eugéne, “ J’ai en horreur tous les protégés, moi. Au jour de l’an 
qu’est-ce qu’ils nous donnent? Trois francs, tant que ¢a peut 
s’étendre; ailleurs que ce pauvre petit M. Eugéne, qui ne touche 
rien, n’a jamais manqué de nous donner ses cing francs.” Balzac’s 
Laurent speaks thus to the conscientious Sébastien: 

Plus vous en ferez, plus on vous en demandera et l’on vous laissera sans 
avancement. ... Eh bien, il ne m’écoute pas, il se tue & rester jusqu’a 
cing heures, une heure de plus que tout le monde. .C’est des bétises, 
on n’arrive pas comme ¢a—A preuve, qu’il n’est pas encore question 
d’appointer ce pauvre garcon, qui ferait un excellent employé. Aprés deux 
ans! ca scie le dos, parole d’honneur. 


In the Scénes, Monnier’s Laurent and Duflos advise Eugéne, 
“, . . vous restez jusqu’é cing heures, quelquefois plus . . . voyez 
vous, dans les bureaux plus vous en ferez, plus on vous en fera 
faire.” Then Laurent asks, “ Combien y a-t-il que vous étes ici?” 
Hearing the answer, “ Il y aura deux ans au mois de mars,” Duflos 
remarks, after Eugéne’s departure, “Il me fait de la peine, ce 
pauvre petit bonhomme, il n’est pas question de le mettre aux 
appointements.” In each case the speech ends in a note of despair 
concerning the injustice reigning in the government offices. Duflos, 
in the Scénes, says: 

On vous y mettra aux appointements un tas de flaneurs qui ne font 
rien de rien, qui disent qui font leur droit, et qui viennent une fois par 
mois pour émarger l’état des appointements! Encore nous faut-il souvent 
aller le leur porter chez eux 4 signer. 


Balzac’s Antoine expresses the same thought: 


Quand je pense que je porte a émarger l’état des appointements 4 des 
farceurs qui restent chez eux, et qui y font ce qu’ils veulent, tandis ce 
petit la Roche créve, je me demande si Dieu pense aux bureaux! 


Even the rivalries for the post of “ chef,” about which the plot 
of les Employés revolves, are mentioned, though not developed, in 
Monnier’s “ scéne.” In general, then, we must conclude that much 
of the ground-work for Balzac’s novel derives from the Scénes de 
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la vie bureaucratique, though, in expanding his work and enriching 
it with concrete and living material, the creator of the Comédie 
humaine has maintained a certain amount of individuality and 
originality. 

G. M. Fzss. 


University of Missouri. 





A NOTE ON THE GOTHIC PARTICLE pAU 


The Gothic particle pau is, no doubt, identical with Sanskrit ti 
‘doch nun,’ ‘aber’ (cf. Fick’s Vgl. Etym. Wht. der indo-germ. 
Sprachen,* p. 174) and preserves, I think, in all its various usages 
the original adversative force of ‘ doch,’ ‘ although,’ ‘ but.’ 

The object of this article is to connect the adversative adverbial 
pau (in a certain passage) with its usage as a disjunctive particle. 
But in order to do this it is first necessary to present from the 
viewpoint of its original adversative sense a brief résumé of the 
particle paw in its various usages. 


I. Disjunctive usages of pau 

a. As a comparative particle (pau —‘ than’): “ swepauh Twrai 
... sutizo wairpip ... paw izwis,” L. X, 14, etc. The adversative 
force of Pau as a comparative particle has been clearly brought 
out by Dr. G. W. Small in his dissertation “'The Comparison of 
Inequality ” (The Johns Hopkins University, 1924, pp. 101-105). 

b. As a particle introducing the second member of a disjunctive 
question (pau =‘ or’): “ bau niu witup,” Rom. VII, 1; “Barab- 
ban fau Iesu,” Mat. XXVII, 17, etc. 

The adversative force of bau here is obvious; two propositions 
are contrasted with each other. 


II. Adverbial usages of pau 


a. As an explanatory particle introducing the conclusion of a 
condition (pau =‘ then, in that case’): “jabai allis Mose galau- 
bidedeip, ga-fau-laubidedeip mis,” J. V, 46, etc. 

Here it is not so apparent as in the preceding case (Ib) that 
pau has an adversative force. But here likewise two propositions 
are contrasted with each other; cf. e. g. in the passage just quoted 
the two propositions, viz. “ either believing Moses or believing me.” 
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The use of pau here is, therefore, parallel to its use in disjunctive 
questions. The difference between the two usages lies in the fact 
that in the one case the two propositions are presented in the form 
of a question, in the other in the form of a condition. The trans- 
lation of the Gothic particlé Jaw in the latter case by ‘then’ 
(Germ. so) is misleading so far as the adversative force* of the 
particle is concerned. _ 

b. As a colorless particle pau =‘ perchance, indeed, forsooth,’ 
etc.) pata harjis pau ize maists wesi,” L. 1X, 46; “nibai paw patei 
weis gaggandans bugjaima,” L. IX, 13, ete. 

The fading of an original adversative force into a mere colorless 
sense is a phenomenon too common to require especial comment 
(with Gothic pau compare NHG. doch in questions denoting sur- 
prise). 

Now let us turn to the passage in question where the particle 
pau is used adverbially and might be classified as a “ colorless ” 


particle, viz. John VII, 41: “sumaih gepun: sa ist Xristus. 
sumaih gepun: iba paw us Galeilaia Xristus qimib? ”— “py yap & 
rns TadtAaias 6 yxpiords epxerar”; “Some said, This is the Christ. 


Others said, Does the Christ come out of Galilee? ” 

It is obvious, I think, that the force of paw here is primarily 
adversative and that the element of suprise, which pau expresses 
as the equivalent of the Greek particle yap, is secondary.” Since 
the question “iba pau us Galeilaia Xristus qimib?” expects a 
negative answer (as the particle iba shows), it is equivalent to a 
denial of the previous statement, “sa ist Xristus.” The adversa- 
tive, as well as the surprise, element in Gothic faw here is there- 
fore parallel to NHG. doch in such questions, cf. “ Kommt doch 
der Christus aus Galilaa? ” 

My point is this: The usage of the particle pau here is essentially 
the same as its usage as the second member of a disjunctive ques- 


* Cf. Germ. und, Eng. and, which was originally an adversative particle 
( Grk. dyri), also Goth. ip, pan, Grk. 5¢é, which may be either copulative 
or adversative. 

*For the adverbial use of paw Streitberg (Gotische Bibel*) gives the 
meanings doch, wohl, etwa, all equivalents of Greek ay (xdy, xal) and in 
some few cases without a direct correspondence in the original Greek, 
but he makes no mention of our passage nor of the particle paw as an 
equivalent of Greek dp. 
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tion (pau =‘ or, Ib), and as an explanatory particle introducing 
the conclusion of a condition (pau =‘ then,’ Ila). 

As in both these usages of pau, we have in our passage two 
alternative propositions (cf. my remarks under Ila), namely, 
whether “he is the Christ” or “does the Christ come out of 
Galilee?” The first proposition is stated affirmatively, the second 
in the form of a question. In most other cases (cf. foot note 2) 
where adverbial pau is used (equivalent to Grk. dv, xdv, cai) the 
alternative proposition * is not so apparent and therefore the adver- 
sative force of particle baw has been weakened so that it has come 
to be felt as a mere colorless particle (doch > wohl, etwa). In 
our passage, on the other hand, the original adversative force of 
fau is brought out into bold relief by the denial of the immediately 
preceding statement. Therefore, baw here can hardly be classified 
as a “colorless” particle—a classification which may be justified 
in most cases under this head mentioned by Streitberg—even tho 
there is here also present in Jaw an element of surprise (= Grk. 
yap), which may be rendered by a colorless particle like Eng. then 
and Germ. denn. 

Formally jau is here an adverb (‘doch’) but this classification 
is only formal, for like Paw in its use as an explanatory particle 
introducing the conclusion of a condition, the adverbial usage is 
essentially the same as its disjunctive usage in double questions. 
Had the preceding statement been put in the form of a question 
no one, I think, would hesitate to classify paw here as a conjunc- 
tion; thus, “sa-u ist Xristus? iba Paw uz-uh Galeilaia Xristus 
qimip?”; compare “ pii is sa qimanda fau anparan-u wenjaima?,” 
L. VII, 19. 

ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 

University of Kansas. 





*Cf. e.g. L. rx, 13: “nist hindar uns maizo fimf hlaibam, jah fiskos 
twai, niba pau (el wir) patei weis gaggandans bugjaima... .” “We 
have not more than five loaves of bread and two fishes, unless indeed we 
go and buy... .” 

The two propositions under consideration are 1. “ having only five loaves 
of bread and two fishes,” and 2. “buying more.” The original force of 
pau here is adversative, setting off the second proposition against the 
first. The thought of the second proposition is “but we shall have more, 
if we go and buy”; or stating it’ negatively, “unless however > forsooth 
we go and buy.” Such an antithetical force of paw is not so apparent 
here as in the case of the passage under consideration. 
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ZU DEN DOPPELDRUCKEN DER GOETHE-AUSGABE 1806 


In zwei in den Jahrgingen 1911 und 1912 dieser Zeitschrift 
erschienenen Aufsitzen ? brachte ich den Beweis, da8 von der ersten 
Cotta’schen Ausgabe (A) von Goethes Werken nicht, wie bis dahin 
allgemein angenommen, zwei Auflagen vorliegen, sondern daf von 
verschiedenen Banden dieser Ausgabe ein oder zwei Doppeldrucke 
existieren, die von Cotta ohne Goethes Mitwirken veranstaltet 
wurden. Besonders wichtig fiir die Textgeschichte ist der Doppel- 
druck A? des ersten, die Gedichte enthaltenden Bandes, den Goethe 
spiter unwissentlich als Vorlage fiir die zweite Cotta’sche Ausgabe 
(B) benutzte. 

Von diesem Drucke- A? des ersten Bandes habe ich kiirzlich ein 
weiteres Examplar erworben, welches mehrfach von den friiher 
verglichenen abweicht. Das Exemplar, ein einzelner Band, ist 
broschiert und vollig unbeschnitten; es misst 130 X 210 mm., 
wahrend gebundene Exemplare die BlattgréBe 110 X 190 mm. sel- 
ten tiberschreiten. Direkt am untern Rande von S.63 des neuen 
Exemplares steht die (gedruckte) Zeile: Dieses Blatt ist in ersten 
Band Seite 63. einzuschalten. Diese Zeile, die das betreffende 
Blatt sofort als Karton kennzeichnet, wire beim Einbinden natiir- 
lich weggeschnitten worden. 

Die Seiten 63/64 enthalten die Strophen 1-6 des Gedichtes Die 
gliicklichen Gatten. Da8 hier neuer Satz vorliegt, laBt sich fast 
an jeder Zeile erkennen, obschon sich nicht die kleinste ortho- 
graphische Variante entdecken lift. Uherhaupt zeigt gerade dieses 
Blatt nicht den geringsten Unterschied, weder an Orthographie 
noch Interpunktion, zwischen A, A!, A? und dem neuen Karton- 
blatt. Dagegen ist anzunehmen, daf das durch den Karton ersetzte 
Originalblatt 8.63/64 bedeutende Abweichungen enthalten habe, 
denn sonst hatte ja der Ersatz desselben durchaus keinen Zweck 
gehabt. Bis jetzt ist es mir nicht gelungen, ein Exemplar mit 
dem Originalblatt aufzutreiben. Dabei sei bemerkt, daB das Kar- 
tonblatt S. 63/64 auf stirkerem Papier gedruckt ist, welches ganz 
oben am innern Rande als Wasserzeichen die untere Hilfte der 
Buchstaben BE erkennen 1aft. 


1 Die Doppeldrucke von Goethes Werken 1806-08, Vol. xxv1, 133-137; Zu 
den Doppeldrucken von Goethes Werken 1806-08, Vol. xxm1, 174-176. Vgl. 
die Literatur bei Goedeke, Grundrif&, 3. Aufl. Bd. 1v, 3, 8.7 f.; Bd. 1v, 4, 
S.75f.; 109. 
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Dasselbe Papier, hier mit dem vollen Wasserzeichen BECK, 
liegt vor in Bogen 13 (S. 193-208), der sich auch textlich als 
Neudruck (A*) dokumentiert. Der Originaldruck A? liegt vor im 
Exemplare des Frankfurter Goethe-Museums, sowie in einem zwei- 
ten Exemplare in meinem Besitz. 

Lesarten: S. 193, 14 Armen.—A? Armen. A? Z. 20 Jeden A? 
jeden A* 198, 5 Ach, wie A? Ach wie A® 199, 2 Liebesgottinn A? 
Liebesgéttin A® 200, 5 Alles A? alles A® Z.10 wol A? wohl A® 
201, 3 andern, frey A? andern frey A? Z. 8 Ach, da A? Ach da A* 
Z.11 Smaragd A? Schmaragd A® 202, 9 Und A? Und, A® Er- 
staunten A’ erstaunten A* Z.14 Schleyer, A? Schleyer A® 204, 
3 Brav, A? brav A® Z.7 breit; A? breit, A? Z.11 Alles A? alles 
A® Z.18 hervor, A? hervor? A? 205, 4 Alles es hatt?, A? alles es 
hatt? A? genung, A? genung A’, 

Die fiir A? verzeichneten Lesarten zeigen die charakteristische, 
auch sonst zu beobachtende Tendenz dieses Druckes: verstarkte 
Interpunktion, groBe Anfangsbuchstaben, die Endung -inn anstatt 
-in; sonst ist Smaragd die einzige beachtenswerte Lesart. An 
simtlichen Stellen teilt nun der zweite Cottasche Druck B die 
Lesarten von A?, ein klarer Beweis, daB das von Goethe als Vorlage 
fiir B benutzte Exemplar nicht den neugedruckten Bogen A® ent- 
hielt. Dieser halt sich genau an AA!: nicht die geringste Ab- 
weichung zwischen AA1A$ ist mir aufgestoBen. Im Gegensatz zu 
den gewohnlichen Doppeldrucken, die durchweg einen schlechteren 
Text aufweisen, liegt also hier in A® ein korrigierter, fehlerfreier 
Text vor. Weshalb gerade dieser Bogen neu gesetzt werden musste, 
ist nicht einzusehen, denn obschon der Bogen von A?, der durch A® 
ersetzt wurde, eine Reihe Abweichungen von der Vorlage AA! auf- 
weist, so handelt es sich jedoch nicht um eigentliche Druckfehler, 
wie sie auf andern Bogen dieses Druckes vorkommen, die jedoch 
nicht neu gesetzt wurden. Man kénnte also zu der Annahme 
neigen, da&8 von Bogen 13 des Druckes A?® versehentlich eine 
ungeniigende Anzahl von Abziigen gemacht worden sei, und daB 
der Nachschu& A® einfach den Zweck gehabt habe, die Auflage 
auf die normale Hohe zu bringen. Dieser Annahme widerspricht 
jedoch das auf demselben Papier gedruckte Kartonblatt S. 63/64. 
Vor der Hand muf man sich also mit der Feststellung des Sach- 
bestandes begniigen. 

W. KuRRELMEYER. 
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NOTES ON THE ELEGIAC DISTICH IN GERMAN 


Johann Heinrich Hadewig, a writer of whom, in spite of his 
importance, little is known, and who has been completely ignored 
in all treatises on German poetics of the seventeenth century, shows 
a wide acquaintance both with the Roman elegiac poets (quoting 
frequently from Tibullus and Ovid to illustrate some point in his 
discussion) and with those of his own time. According to him 
the elegy receives its name from the matter which it treats and 
was at first among the Romans “ein Trauergedicht.” The Latin 
“Genus Elegiacum ” can be imitated in German verse. He illus- 
trates this by the following verses on Opitz:* 

Unser Opitz hat unsre beriimete Sprache geleret, 
Welche mit héchstem Fleiss suchte der edle Poet, 
Dem dancket mit Worten und mit fréligen Herzen, 
Dass auch dem Teutschen, teutsche Getichte bekannt 


Nun was unsterblich machet, das muss er erben, 
Den Leib das Grab, die Sele der Himmel erhelt. 


Morhof,? without giving the name of the author, cites the first 
four lines of Hadewig’s attempt which is in itself remarkable for 
the lack of the otherwise prevalent rhyme: “ In Teutscher Sprache 
haben auch einige die Latinisirende Carmina gemacht: Gleich wie 
dieses, das jemand auf Herrn Opitium geschrieben.” He quotes 
from the edition of 1650* in which the third line reads as fol- 
lows: “ Ey so danckt demselben vor die treffliche Muhe.” And 
yet Hadewig (p. 94) expressly states that he himself is the 
author of the verses: “ Also kan ich von unserm Poeten dem ddlen 
Opitz nach Art der Lateiner das Elegiacum machen.” Wacker- 
nagel and Borinski,* to whom Hadewig seems to have been un- 
known, have been led astray by Morhof, quoting the lines merely 


* Wolgegriindete teutsche Versekunst, Bremen 1660, cap. iii: Von der 
Teutschen Poesi insonderheit, p. 94. 

* Unterricht von der Teutschen Sprache und Poesie, Kiel 1682, p. 533. 

® Kurtze und richtige Anleitung, Rinteln 1650. 

“Wackernagel, Geschichte des deutschen Hexameters und Pentameters. 
Kleinere Schriften, Leipzig 1873, m, 55; Borinski, Die Poetik der Renais- 
sance, Berlin 1886, p. 33, note 3. The lines as qucted by Wackernagel 
from the second edition of Morhof’s work can not be found in either the 
1650 or 1660 edition of Hadewig. 


2 
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uyfon the latter’s authority and assuming the anonymity of the 
author. Borinski also misquotes Morhof as the latter does not 
state that these are the first samples of the distich in German. 
The second edition of Morhof’s Unterricht appeared in 1700 at 
Liibeck and Frankfurt and not in 1702 as stated by Wackernagel. 


In his T'eutsche Rede-bind- und Dichtkunst oder kurze An- 
weisung zur T'eutschen Poesy, Niirnberg 1679,5 Sigismund von 
Birken writes as follows concerning the distich in German: “ Auf 
solche Weise, lassen sich viel Carmina der Lateiner tritt-richtig 
teutschen. Und dass solches auch mit ihren Hexametris und Penta- 
metris von statten gehe, wird mit folgender Probe erwiesen.” He 
then gives a German translation of a poem by Festus Avienus De 


Venere et Vino: 
Wein und Weiber 
Lasse, ja lass dich nicht den Wein und die Weiber bethéren, 
dann die Weiber und Wein schaden auf einerlei Weis. 
Weiber und Wein, die kénnen Leib und Krifte versehren: 
Weiber und der Wein stellen die Fiisse auf Fis. 


Morhof (p. 624) comments on these lines as follows: “ Betulius 
hat in seiner Anweisung cap. 3 gar ein Elegiacum, dessen Anfang 
dieser”: (He then quotes the above four lines). “ Diss klinget 
aber nicht so woll, weil die Verse allzu lang und die pedes allzu 
oft andern.” 

Wackernagel (pp. 54, 55) says that Birk’s attempt at the distich 
remained unnoticed. “ Wenigstens kennt ihn sogar Daniel George 
Morhof nicht oder nimmt doch keine Riicksicht auf ihn .. . so 
konnte er nur auf die iibrigen Poeten vor und neben Birken schel- 
ten.” Wackernagel explains this so-called omission by saying that 
“ Morhof an solche eigentlich verdeutschte Hexameter und Penta- 
meter, wie die von Birken sind, nicht gedacht hat, sondern nur 
an jene die deutsche Sprache latinisierenden.” Birk’s distichs are 
from the year 1679, those of Hadewig date from 1650. Therefore, 
Wackernagel’s claim (p. 53) that Birk’s are the first of the kind 
will also not stand scrutiny. Morhof is again responsible for 
Wackernagel’s ignorance of the authorship of Hadewig’s verses. 


Erdmann Uhse in discussing the distich says: * “ Die imitationes 


* Cap. m1, par. 22, p. 30. Von den Gebindzeilen. De Versibus. 
* Der wohlinformirte Poet, Leipzig 1703, par. 48, p. 103. 
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auf die Lateinischen Genera, da man eben so viel und eben solche 
pedes in Teutschen Versen machet, als in dem Lateinischen genere 
enthalten sind. Z. E. In Genere Elegiaco: 
Lachet ihr Liebgen fein lustig und schlaffet fein lange beysammen, 
Kiisset und labet euch wohl, dencket an keine Gefahr; 


Streitet im Lieben, und mehret durch Hertzen die lieblichen Flammen, 
Bringet was junges hervor, bleibet ein fréhliches Paar.” 


Wackernagel (p. 59) quotes these lines as “ein Paar Distichen 
vom J. 1708” on the authority of Docen. The lines, as may be 
seen from the above, are from the year 1703, the date of Uhse’s 
work which is cited by Wackernagel upon the same authority with- 
out the name of the author. Borinski (p. 342) gives 1715 as the 
date of the work. 


Rospert Bruce RovuLstTon. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
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Of the etymologies suggested by the glosser of Spenser’s Shep- 
heardes Calender perhaps the most fantastic is the derivation of 
the English words elf and goblin from the names of the famous 
Italian factionists, the Guelphs and Ghibellines. Commenting 
upon frendly Faeries (line 25 of the “ June Eclogue ” at the begin- 
ning of the beautiful second stanza of Hobbinol’s reply to Colin’s 
first speech) E. K. expresses his belief that there are no such 
creatures as “elfes,” and declares that the “opinion” of them 
is maintained merely to frighten the young and the ignorant. 
“ But the sooth is,” he continues 
that when all Italy was distraicte into Factions of the Guelfes and the 
Gibelins, being two famous houses in Florence, the name began through 
their great mischiefs and many outrages, to be so odious, or rather dread- 
full, in the peoples eares, that, if theyr children at any time were frowarde 
and wanton, they would say to them that the Guelfe or the Gibeline came. 
Which words nowe from them (as many thinges els) be come into our 
usage, and, for Guelfes and Gibelines, we say Elfes and Goblins. . . .? 





*“ To nousell the common people in ignoraunce, least being once ac- 
quainted with the truth of things, they woulde in tyme smell out the 
untruth of theyr packed pelfe, and Massepenie religion.” 

*Cf. Faerie Queene, 1, X, LXXI. 
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It is not unreasonable to suspect that this half-learned ety- 
mology is not original with the Shepheardes Calender commentator. 
I have not been able, however, to come upon the derivation any 
earlier than E. K.’s use of it; but in the first repetition of it after 
E. K. which I have found,’ the lexicographer John Minsheu credits 
it to “M. Thomas in sua animadversione de Italia.” Minsheu 
cites two possible etymologies for goblin and hobgoblin: (1) < 
French gober, ‘ glutere, vorare; (2) < Guelfe.* He makes no 
reference to the Shepheardes Calender,® but quotes Master Thomas 
as his authority. Minsheu’s reference apparently is to William 


’The Gvide Into Tongues, 1617. 

The earliest citation in N.Z.D. for Guelph is E. K’s gloss; for Ghibelline 
Gabriel Harvey’s Letter Book (1573), where Guelphe also occurs. 

* Goblin. G. Gobelin, ex gober, i gluture: quod faciebant credere pueris 
& infantibus, eos ab ipis maligna deuorari; because they made children 
beleeue that these Goblins would deuore them. Aut potius ut placet 
Thomasio in sua animadversione de Italia: uwbi dicit hoc vocabulum Goblin 
prouenire ex Guibellinis & Guelfis, duabus Italie factionibus: quarum 
solum nominando pauor incutiebatur pueris, &c. M. Thomas saith that 
this word Goblin comes from that famous faction of Guibellenes and 
Guelfes of Italie, the names whereof strooke a terrour into their children, 
as the name of Goblin or Hobgoblin among English Infants. 

Hobgoblins, Night-walking spirits, quasi Robgoblins, Robin Good fellow, 
tradunt nonnuli nomina hec Elves and Goblins usurpata ad terrorem 
infantium manasse a crudelissma illa factione Guelphorum adversus 
Gibelinos, Hobgoblins of the Guelfes and Ghibelines two terrible factions 
in Italie, cuius modi vox usitata quoque est in Germ. ubi infantes terri- 
tantur nomine & adventu *des Popelmans Hic autem Popelman fuisse 
fertur crudelissmus in Polonia tyrannus. Alij ad Gall. Gobelins a Gober. 
4. vorare. ' 

In his definition of elf Minsheu gives no reference to Guelph. He takea 
Elfe or dwarfe “ab halfe, i. dimidius, .. .” and Elfe or night-mare < Sax. 
Alf. 

* The Gvide Into Tongues apparently makes no citation from Spenser. 
It records about fifty “old” or “Old English” words, the large majority 
of which are attributed to Chaucer; only seven of these are also found 
in Spenser. Minsheu very likely got these words from Speght’s Glossary. 
Minsheu gives no attention to E. K.’s far-fetched derivation of loorde 
“ Julye Eclogue ”), ‘a dull heavy fellow,’ from Lord Danes; he accepts it 
as from opdds, ‘humilis.’ E. K.’s explanation is repeated directly from 
the Shepheardes Calender in Edmund Phillip’s The New World of Words 
(5th. ed., 1696), is cited as late as Bailey’s An Universal Etymological 
English Dictionary (16th ed., 1755), and is used by Chatterton. 
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Thomas’s The historie of Italie, a boke excedyng profitable to be 
redde: Because it intreateth of the astate of many divers common 
ueales, how thei haue ben, & now be gouerned, 1549.6 But Min- 
sheu’s memory very likely played him false here, for though Thomas 
gives in his Historie an account of the naming of the two Italian 
political factions, he suggests no derivation of elf and goblin from 
Guelph and Ghibelline. Minsheu may have had the following 
passage from Thomas’s Historie in mind (fol. 141) : 


Guelfi Here is to be noted, that in the cdtencion betwene the 
and emperour and the bishop of Rome, the whole Italian nacion 
Ghibellines was so divided in two partes, that in many houses you 

faction should have the father against the sonne, brother against 
brother, and commonlie one neighbour and one house 
against an other. And to encrese the mischiefe, ii breth- 
ern Dowchemen dwellyng in Pistoia (20. miles from Flor- 
ence) fell out for this matter, and oftentimes openlie, 
fought in maintenaunce of their division. 
Whereupon it folowed, that all the imperiall named theim 
selfes Ghibellini, after the name of Ghibell, one of those 
brethern, and the churche part Guelfi, after tha name of 
Guelfe the other brother. 


If Thomas had suggested the etymology elf < Guelph, goblin 
< Ghibelline, in his Historie, he would likely have repeated it in 
his Italian Grammar and A Dictionarie, which appeared in the 
year immediately following the publication of the Historie. The 
definitions of Ghibellint and Guelfo in A Dictionarie (1550) are 
as follows: 


Ghibellini, the name of a partie in Florence, betwene whom and his 
contrarie called guelfi, the whole nacion of Italie was diuided. 
Guelfe, a proper name, the ennemie of Ghibelline. 


Without change, and without mention of elf or goblin, the defini- 


* Though Thomas does represent the Venetian gentleman as “ proude, 
disdeinful, covetous, a great nygarde, leachous, spare of liuing” (fol. 83) ; 
though Neapolitans “are scarcely trusted on their wordes,” are great 
flatterers and full of craft (fol. 114); though in some places in Italy 
the courtesans “seeme rather of the qualitie of a princes than of a 
common woman” (fol. 6)—in spite of these and other conventional 
criticisms of Italian life, Thomas’s Historie contains great praise of Italy 
and its manners and customs. 
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tions are repeated in the second edition of A Dictionarie of 1562 
and in the third edition of 1567. 

E. K.’s etymology, without reference to him, continued to be 
offered as late as Skinner’s Etymologicon Lingue Anglicane 
(1671), wherein Skinner (q. v. Goblins) quotes Minsheu as deriv- 
ing goblins from French Gobelins, ‘lemures, spectra,’ and accepts 
it as a superior derivation to that from Guelph and Ghibelline, | 
which his own “ Preceptor”* had taught, but which, according to 
Skinner, “ est mera conjectura.” 

JaMEsS F. Royster. 

The Uniwersity of North Carolina. 





NOTES ON THE E. E. T. S. EDITION OF THE 
NEWCASTLE NOAH’S ARK 


Of his edition of the Newcastle Noah’s Ark in “The Non-Cycle 
Mystery Plays” (#. E. T. 8., E. 8. CIV), Waterhouse says (Intro. 
p. xxxvi): “The present edition is a reproduction of Bourne’s 
version [in The History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (1736) pp. 139 ff.] 


with a minimum amount of correction and emendation ; all the other 
versions have been consulted and all variants of real importance in 
any of these have been given in the footnotes.” The other versions 
here referred to are the reprints of Bourne’s version in Brand’s 
History and Antiquities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Vol. 11 (1789), 
pp. 369 ff. [—Bd] and Sharp’s Dissertation on the Coventry 
Mysteries (1825), pp. 221 ff. [= Sh], and the critical editions of 
the play by Holthausen, in Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, Vol. 111 
(1897) [=H], and by Brotanek, in Anglia, Vol. xx1 (1899), pp. 
165 ff. [= Bk]. In the following notes I shall indicate those 
places in which W breaks away from B(ourne)’s version without 
notice, those in which he has misprinted the readings of any of 
the versions, and those in which important variants might well 
have been noted. 


*Junius’s Htymologicum Anglicanum (ed. Lye, 1743) quotes from Meric 
Casaubon’s De Veteri Lingua Anglica: “ Mormolucii nescio cujus nomen, 
quo infantes terrere solent; ex Grec& haud dubié origine. Antiquitas 
hujus notionis & usus, futilem eorum conjecturum arguit, qui ex Itala 
Guibellinorum factione ortum crediderunt.” 





Hag. 


8. 


71. 
74 fn. 
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W “Shipwrights’.” So Bd; B reads “Shipwrights” and Sh 
“Shipwright’s.” 

W “hoothe” without comment; but B Bd and Sh, followed by 
H Bk, have “hoope” (Bk: “ hope”). 

W says Bk has “ With storms that both steer and stiff is,” but 
Bk has “ With stormis pat stere and stiff [is],”. Further, in 
1. 12, B, as well as Bd Sh, has “ wives,” not “ wiues.” 

W “Evermore”; B Bd Sh “ Ever more.” 

Note that for “ Henceforth,” Bk has “ Hethenward” both here 


and in 1, 35. 
W “Therfore” without comment, but B Bd Sh have “ There- 


fore.” 

According to W, H has: “ Pitch and tar, beam and towe,” 
whereas really H has: “Pitch, tar [and] beam and towe.” 
W says that Bk reads: “Of alkin best, bird with wing,” but 
Bk has “Of alkin best and [bird with wing].” Again H 

reads “all-kine ” and not alle-kine” as W says he does. 

W reads “shalt” which is the reading of Bd and Sh; B reads 
“ shall.” 

Bk inserts “In faith” before “Away.” H reads: “ (Away 
{forthwith] I would thou went!)” and inserts the line be- 
tween W’s 11.42 and 43. 

Note that H reads: “ For ever-ilk wight for-warks [him] wild,”. 

H reads: “ And many [are] soiled in sin[ni]s seir”; Bk reads: 
“Is foulid in many sinnis sere.” 

Note that for “Of true timber,” H reads: “ With tree [and] 
timber ” and Bk. “Of drye timber.” 

W reads “ thretty cubettis” without comment; but this is the 
reading of Bk. B Bd Sh have “ thirty cubits.” 

Note that H reads: “ And in her side thou shear a door.” 

For W’s “In earth,” H has “In earth [there] ” and Bk, “In 
[medil-Jerth.” 

Bk’s emendation of B’s “that hath life-ward” is worth noting. 
It is: “ bat leuand es.” 

W notes H’s reading of this line. Bk’s is no less remarkable: 
“bai sall be stormid bur3 stormis stress.” 

For “ Albeit,” H reads “ Al but.” 

H and Bk insert “Thy (Bk: “ bi”) wife” before “ And” and 
drop “your.” Bk also reads “on” for “ in.” 

W says B has “Into ship... .” But B Bd Sh all have “In 
the ship. . . .”, which Bk changes to “Into schip” and H to 
“In[to] the ship.” 

Note that H alters “has” to “is.” 

W says Bk suggests “ prow,” but H had already corrected to 
“prowe.” Further, H and Bk both read “your,” (Bk: 
“3our ”), for B’s “ you.” 
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Bk’s reading maybe noted: “[A] Lord, be [pou] pan in pis 
stede.” 

H: “winters eld ”; Bk: “wintir of eld.” 

H: “{Nor] spyer [nor] sprund [nor] sprout no[r] sprot.”; 

Bk: “Sqyre, spout [nor] sprund ne sprot.” Further, W prints 
“ sprout ” without comment but B Bd Sh all have “spront.” 

H and Bk read “ mot” for B’s “ must.” 

H and Bk read “ blin” here, and “ mankin” in 1. 91. 

Note that Sh omits the second “ were.” 

W’s footnote runs: “Sharp: Put out harro. Holthausen and 
Bourne: Put off. Sharp’s version: Put out seems originally 
a mis-copying of Out out. Manuscript capitals are often 
troublesome.” But, for one thing, Sh has “ Put off Harro”; 
for another thing, H has “ Put off”; for a third thing, Sh did 
not go to the MS. at all. 

For “smile,” H reads “ sike.” 

H reads “ All-th[ough] ” for “ All this.” 

W’s “lie” is the reading of Bd and Sh. Bk reads “ die.” 

W has “ Therto” without comment, but B Bd Sh have “ There- 
ta.” 

Here, as well as in 11. 134, 140, W gives all the credit for the 
emendation to Bk, whereas it should really be given to H. 
Note that H adds “hie!” after ‘‘ me.” 
For “ secretly,” Bk very properly reads 

Bk emends “ say” to “ sais.” 

W reads “tell thee how” without comment, but “thee” is 
absent from B Bd Sh. H first inserted it and Bk followed him. 

W: “shalt”; so Bd Sh, but B: “ shall.” 

For “is made,” H reads “made is” and Bk “ makid is.” 
Further, W: “ mightfull,” but B Bd Sh: “ mightful.” 

H reads: “No longer shall he [lie nor] lain.”. 

For “ Believe, believe,”, H has “ Believe,” and Bk “ Be leue,”. 

W: “thow,” but B Bd Sr: “ thou.” 

The “by” which W prints here without comment is found in 
Bd Sh but not in B. 

For “like,” H and Bk read “ slike.” 

W: “atour”; B Bd Sh: “at our”; H: “ at-our”; Bk: “all 
ouire.” 

Note that H reads: “Such good, as God doth send,”. 

W adopts H’s “ [good] day”; Bk simply changes “day” to 
“ dame.” 

H: “Sit down beside me here ... .”; Bk: “Sit doun here besiden 
me.” 

For “drank” of W and Bk, H has “drunk.” Again, for B’s 
“never none afore” (“ never afore” of H and W), Bk has 
“neuir nane, but fere.”. 


“ secrely.” 





187 fn. 


190. 
192. 


195 fn. 


199. 
200. 


204. 


206. 
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H and Bk read as two lines. The former reads: 
“T have [forsooth] nere lost my wit— 
By my fathers soul, [no more!].” 
The latter: 
“ [In faith,] I haue nere lost my wit! 
Be my fadirs saule, [forbere!].” 

Note that W’s Il. 160. 161 appear as one line in B Bd Sh. Also, 
H reads 1. 160 as W, but Bk has: “ Noe, bot if pou till me 
[shew].” And in 1.161, Bk has “pbou” for “ you.” 

These two lines also are written as one line in B Bd Sh. Note, 
further, that for “give God”, H has “give [to] God” and 
Bk “geue [gret] God”. 

Bk adds “trewly” (not “trewely) after “layne”, and “fra 
hie ” to verse 166 (not 164). 

W: “tell thee” without comment; this is the reading of Sh, 
B and Bd having “ thee tell”, which order H and Bk follow. 

B has “Good”, not “God”, which is the reading of Bd Sh. 
Note also that H and Bk omit “of Heaven”, Bk adding (as 
noted above) “fra hie” at the end of the line. 

W: “fordo”; B Bd Sh: “foredoe” (“ fore-doe ”’). 

Note that H reads: “With storms both steer and stiff,” and 
Bk: “ With stormis pat stere and stiff [is],”. 

Firstly, this line and the next are written as one line in B Bd 
Sh. Secondly, according to W’s footnote, B has “me and 
thee”, but B Bd Sh all have “thee and me”. Thirdly, H’s 
reading is worth citing: “ But thee and me, [thereto] ”. 

W: “wives”. but B. Bd Sh: “wifes ”. Also note that H and 
Bk both end the line with “ [their] wifes ” (Bk: [pair] wifis). 

These lines, in W, are in the order in which Bk has transposed 
them. B Bd Sh, followed by H, have W’s 1.177 before 1. 176. 

Note that H changes “so” to “do”. 

Note H’s reading: “God help me [from aboon], 

To clink [on] you [a]main! 
God send me help [full soon],”. 

W says B has “yon Nail too” but “yon” occurs in Bd Sh; 
B has “you”. 

H reads as B Bd Sh. Bk has: “ bat all may wele done be.” 

For “hath thee help”, H has “ doth help” and Bk “ will pe 
help ”. 

H and Bk have “cowld” (as B Bd Sh), not “ cold.” 

Note Bk’s emendation of “money ” to meneze ”. 

For “old and young”, H has “ [less] and [mare]” and Bk 
“ald and 3ing”. 

For “Dolphin, prince of dead”, Bk has “ Dilf, be prince of 
dede ”. 

Note that H reads: “ That none of you [may] thrive nor thee!”. 


University of Allahabad, India. P. E. Dusroor. 
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A NOTE ON DRAMATIC PIRACY 


Unfortunately, no Elizabethan actor foresaw the importance of 
leaving a memoir describing in detail the technique of acquiring 
plays for production from rival companies who would object to 
infringements of their property rights. No one even explained the 
methods of adapting play texts, acquired legitimately or otherwise, 
for provincial touring. Hence it has been left to the ingenious- 
ness of bibliographical scholarship to explain these matters. The 
eighteenth century, however, with its flair for memoir writing, 
was more explicit. Tate Wilkinson in Memoirs of His Own Life 
(York, 1790) has left an explanation of the means he used on two 
occasions to reconstruct play texts for performance in the prov- 
inches when he could not legitimately obtain acting versions. Since 
human nature varies little and traditions in the theatrical profes- 
sion are strong, Wilkinson’s methods are probably similar to those 
of less candid Elizabethan predecessors. Particularly interesting, 
in view of recent bibliographical theories as to the origin of print- 
er’s copy for Elizabethan plays, is Wilkinson’s reconstruction of 
Sheridan’s Duenna and of Macklin’s farce, Love a la Mode. 

After speaking of the frequency with which Foote’s Minor had 
been acted after its printing, Wilkinson comments: * 


The fashion of not publishing is quite modern, and the favorite pieces not 
being printed, but kept under lock and key, is of infinite prejudice to us 
poor devils in the country theatres, as we really cannot afford to pay for 
the purchase of MSS.—The only time I ever exercised my pen on such an 
occasion was on a trial of necessity —Mr. Harris bought that excellent 
comic opera of the Duenna from Mr. Sheridan; I saw it several times, and 
finding it impracticable to move Mr. Harris’s tenderness, I locked myself 
up in my room, sat down first the jokes I remembered, then I laid a book of 
the songs before me, and with magazines kept the regulation of the scenes, 
and by the help of a numerous collection of obsolete Spanish plays I pro- 
duced an excellent opera; I may say excellent—and an unprecedented 
compilement; for whenever Mr. Younger, or any other country manager 
wanted a copy of the Duenna, Mr. Harris told them they might play Mr. 
Wilkinson’s: hundreds have seen it in every town in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Mrs. Webb has acted the part of the Duenna in my Opera, as I 
call it, many nights at Edinburgh—Mr. Suett, the Jew, at York, &c. 


The reconstruction of Love @ la Mode is even more significant. 


1 Memoirs, II, pp. 230-231. 
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Although Wilkinson wanted to finish a season at Newcastle with 
Macklin’s popular farce, he found it difficult to procure any stage 
copy. At length he assembled one in the manner described as fol- 
lows: * 


With patience and assiduity it was a possible work, and promised much 
credit and cash: To tell the truth I had by luck obtained the parts in the 
following method: The part of Sir Archy I had to prepare myself in; Mr. 
Garrick sent it to me at Winchester in the year 1760; Squire Groom 
from my friend Ned Shuter; Mordecai from Mr. Creswick, who had acted 
the part at Covent Garden; the lady’s part from Mrs. Burden’s copy, who 
played it at the same theatre: So I had only to make the Irish character 
of Sir Callaghan, which by the frequency of seeing the farce, and the help 
of the first act being printed in a magazine, made it with little trouble 
more than half ready to my hands; Sir Theodore, a part from remem- 
brance; the rest of my manufacture. 

Mr. Macklin, it is true, was justifiably angry; but mine, for his credit, 
was better acted, and more like his farce than the stuff given in every 
country town with purloined lines only: And Mr. Shylock to me proved 
himself no Jew, but a friend and a good Christian; he forgot and forgave, 
and occasionally favored me with permission to act the farce of Love A-la- 
Mode; though he after, jokingly, called me a great rogue. 


Bibliographical critics of Elizabethan drama may observe in the 
late eighteenth century another variant of the “ traitor-actor ” 
method of the transmission of texts. John Bernard in his Retro- 
spections of the Stage (Boston, 1832) explains how he assembled a 
text of Sheridan’s School for Scandal for production at Exeter in 
the winter of 1788-89 by his friend, the actor-manager Hughes. 
Sheridan had taken pains to guard the play, Bernard asserts,® 


not with any view of emolument, but in order to preserve his language 
from mutilation, and to prevent the play being produced at any theatre 
where the proper attention could not be paid to its “ getting up.” 

Under these circumstances, I offered to attempt a compilation of the 


* Ibid., Iv, p. 9. On another occasion (II, p. 242) Wilkinson relates the 
outright theft of a play text from Foote: “I had acted (by having secretly 
obtained a purloined copy) his farce of the Devil upon Two Sticks; and 
_ having committed the fault, and well knowing he would quickly hear of my 
offence, I, by way of preventing his anger, informed him of my invasion of 
his property, thinking he would construe it as a very good joke.” Sad to 
relate, Foote could not see the humor in the situation and had to be 
placated by further diplomacy. 

* Bernard, op. cit., I, pp. 127-8, 
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comedy, if Mr. Hughes would give me his word that the manuscript should 
be destroyed at the end of the season. This was agreed to, and I set about 
my task in the following manner: I had played Sir Benjamin at Bath, 
and Charles at Richmond, and went on for Sir Peter one or two evenings 
when Edwin was indisposed; thus I had three parts in my possession. 
Dimond and Blisset (Joseph and Sir Oliver) transmitted theirs by post, 
on conveying the assurance to them which Mr. Hughes had to me. Old 
Rowley was in the company, and my wife had played both Lady Teazle and 
Mrs. Candour. With these materials for a groundwork, my general knowl- 
edge of the play, collected in rehearsing and performing it above forty 
times, enabled me in a week to construct a comedy in five acts, called in 
imitation of the original, “ The School for Scandal.” 


If these synthetic texts had been printed, we should probably 
have versions resembling the authentic plays in the manner that, 
for example, the First Quarto of The Merry Wives of Windsor 
resembles the text in the First Folio. 

Louis B. WRIGHT. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Romantic Theory of Poetry: An Examination in the Light of 
Croce’s Aesthetic. By A. E. Powerit (Mrs. E. R. Dopps). 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. $4.50. 


Although the Romantics were nothing if not theorists, we have 
never had anything approaching a satisfactory account of their 
theory of criticism, or of literature, or of poetry. The reason is 
that what passes for literary scholarship is almost never united 
with the aesthetic sensibility and the philosophic cast of mind 
requisite in such a study. Possessing these powers in large measure 
and due proportion, Mrs. Dodds has now given us an admirable if 
not wholly satisfactory account of the English romantic theory of 
poetry. The six authors she has chosen—Blake, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, De Quincey, Shelley, and Keats—suffice for her purpose, 
though in the interest of breadth one might wish she had added 
at least Byron, Lamb, and Hazlitt. The movement associated with 
these diverse authors achieved, as she says, a fairly coherent, defi- 
nite, and comprehensive theory of poetry, which “ throughout the 
nineteenth century . . . was the chief influence on English poetic 
creation and criticism.” Questioned in our own time “by the 
leaders of thought,” this theory is generally taken for granted 
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rather than questioned even in works of professedly scientific 
scholarship—a natural result of the fact that our scholarship 
developed in a romantic century. It is romantically refreshing, 
as one might say, to encounter a book like Mrs. Dodd’s, in which 
the assumptions of romantic speculation are really examined criti- 
cally. 

pA the writing of a book of this sort, three possible methods 
offer themselves. First, the method of simple exposition. Second, 
an examination of romantic theory in the light of the classical 
theory which preceded it and against which, in its late phase of 
distortion, the romantic theory reacted. This method Mrs. Dodds 
has left for some one else to pursue. She has selected, instead, 
the third method, which consists in examining the romantic theory 
in the light of the expressionist theory that followed it and carried 
further (toward if not to a logical conclusion) certain character- 
istic elements of the romantic theory. Hence the sub-title of her 
book. 

In the introductory chapter on The Romantic Ideal, the author 
is concerned with “a particular form of romanticism,” namely, 
that which gave the term romantic to a great modern movement. 
The spokesmen of this movement, she finds, were occupied with 
emancipating themselves from the old restraints of will and reason 
and from the mechanical philosophy forwarded by reason, and in 
cultivating instead emotional experience, sensibility, sensations, 
moods, impulse, instinct, wide sympathies, individual and unique 
feeling, rare and strange experience—above all, the highest experi- 
ence, relation, through feeling, with a reality above the senses, an 
“infinite” approached through “intuition.” In this mystical 
quest they sought aid from Plato, Neoplatonism, Boehme, Spinoza, 
Swedenborg, Kant and his successors. Poetry they conceived as 
an expression of this “ theoretic ” functioning of the human spirit. 
Since poetry affects its readers as well as its makers, it is also 
“ practical,” and in two ways: first, in the sphere of Action, it 
enlarges and ennobles man’s being, man’s power to experience; 
and secondly, in the sphere of Knowledge, it communicates knowl- 
edge of spiritual reality. In regard to mode of poetic expression, 
the romantics gave emphasis, above all, to the “ indefinite,” seek- 
ing “ to rarify form, to create shadowy images, swaying and atmos- 
pheric, composed of faint intangible suggestions, not moulded into 
clear outlines.” 

This introductory chapter prepares us to read to good purpose 
the second chapter (also introductory), a summary of Croce’s 
theory of aesthetic, in the course of which the writer throws into 
relief some of the agreements and differences between this theory 
and the orthodox romantic theory. Croce is quoted as saying, “ He 
who reads the writers on aesthetic of the romantic period is 
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possessed by a forcible conviction that with them he has reached 
the heart of the investigation, a confident hope that he is very near 
to the discovery of the truth.” At least they gave ample recog- 
nition to feeling, intuition, imagination, expression, the self, despite 
their vaguenesses and confusions. “If the concept of ‘ feeling’ 
solved no problems, it called attention to one—the problem of 
delimiting the aesthetic from the other activities of man... . 
Croce’s contribution to aesthetic consists chiefly in the attempt 
to give greater determination to that element of ‘ feeling’ in which 
the romantics found the essential character of art, and thereby to 
provide criticism with a firmer philosophical basis in place of the 
discredited romantic formula” (pp. 16-17). In succeeding pages 
we note Croce’s quarrel with the romantic conception of nature, 
of intuition, of reality; with the romantic tendency to confuse 
aesthetic and practical feeling, and to exalt feeling at the expense 
of expression or form. Although “the romantics made great 
progress towards overcoming the division between form and con- 
tent,” in its formal aspect their art was defective owing to prema- 
ture and incomplete expression, and in its content failed (as all 
poetry must fail) to achieve “knowledge,” though it aimed at 
the highest knowledge. 

Perhaps the best way to show what happens when expression- 
istic theory is applied to romantic theory will be to examine one 
of the six chapters on individual romanticists, that on Coleridge, 
the greatest of the English critics of the age. The first section 
presents his temperament—his extraordinary senses and sensibili- 
ties, the rush of his commerce between impression and emotional 
response, his indifference to the powers that control and direct 
feeling, his astonishing capacity for expressing his state of mind, 
his fascinated addiction to reverie and “the chaos of his 
being.” Repeatedly Mrs. Dodds shows fresh insight, as when she 
says, of “the want of self-respect and dignity in the letters,” “He 
does not gather himself up to deal with the world; he writes him- 
self down in his dismembered state, because he cannot perform, 
alone, the deed of pulling himself together”; or when she says, 
of his philosophy that was not a philosophy, “ He lived, for the 
time, in the new universe he had created, and gave an exposition, 
not of the system, but of himself as affected by it—of his own 
being and aspirations under its stimulus.” The contents of the 
second section, on the formation of his ideas, are summed up in 
the opening sentences: 


“As Coleridge possessed unusually fine powers of expression, so also 
he early showed an unusually keen logical faculty. But as on the one 
side of his nature a passive acquiescence in sensation hampered and in 
the end replaced the creative activity, so on the other side the history 
of his development is the gradual substitution of dream for logic.” 
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Apparently without knowing Claud Howard’s book on Coleridge’s 
Idealism, Mrs. Dodds concludes that the influence of the German 
idealists has been exaggerated, and that the influence of the Neo- 
platonists and the Cambridge Platonists “has not been sufficiently 
recognized.” This section indicates that the writer has a far better 
command of philosophic works than is usual with literary students ; 
and as much may be said of the ensuing section on Coleridge’s 
debt to Kant and Schelling. With this discussion of the German 
element in Coleridge’s thought the chapter is already more than 
half over, so that the reader is well prepared for the last and 
centrally important section, on his theory of poetry. This theory 
is summed up as follows: 


“Poetry becomes the product of two mysterious activities. The first, 
reason [Reason], which is common to both poetry and philosophy, gives 
insight into the Universal. The second, expression, gives organic form to 
the ideas of the reason [Reason].” 


Finally, in a brief critical summary, Mrs. Dodds appraises the 
aesthetic of Coleridge in the light of that of Croce. His funda- 
mental error, it appears, lies in the confusion of intuition with 
reason, which in effect makes the poetic activity depend upon the 
philosophic, whereas, according to Croce, it is rather the philosophic 
that depends upon the poetic. “Intuition,” in Croce’s sense, is — 
prior to the concept, and is of the individual, not of the universal. 
The object of poetry is therefore not, as Coleridge and Wordsworth 
fondly believed, truth, but expression. Truth, knowledge, is the 
peculiar property of the philosophers. 

The virtue of Mrs. Dodd’s book, however, does not reside in 
her demolition of the romantic position by means of her Crocean 
weapons. It lies in her patient study of romantic poetry and 
thought, her faithfulness to facts and texts, her penetration and 
elasticity of reflection, her literary tact and order, her exceptional 
honesty of mind. The last-named quality is illustrated on everv 
page, but best of all in the final chapter, in which she admits,“ I 
have tried to formulate and discuss certain difficulties, in Croce’s 
teaching, of which I became aware only after the greater part of 
the book was composed, and which, though they have not caused 
me to modify seriously my earlier judgment upon the romantic 
contention, make it impossible for me fully to accept Croce’s solu- 
tion of the aesthetic problem.” Her candor is, indeed, more sur- 
prising than her perception of the difficulties in Croce, an elusive 
thinker who sometimes appears to create difficulties for the sake 
of enjoying later the task of solving them while creating new ones. 
So much of his thought is fluid rather than firmly shaped that 
the attempt to oppose it to romantic thought is perhaps a little 
like adding fog to twilight. More illuminating, no doubt, would 
have been the use of the second of the three methods indicated 
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above, namely, an examination of the romantic formula in con- 
trast with the formula that it historically displaced, the classical 
theory of poetry. The contrast between the exaltation of feel- 
ing and the exaltation of reason and the ethical will, the contrast 
between self-expression and objective imitation, the distinction 
between the classical and the romantic uses of imagination, the 
distinction between the classical and the romantic ideality, the 
distinction between the classical and the romantic meaning of 
terms like infinite—these would have been worthy of such hard 
thinking and subtle explication as Mrs. Dodds commands. If, as 
she says, the leaders of thought have abandoned the theory of 
romanticism, the time is ripe for the clear statement of some of 
these contrasts and distinctions, for the want of which our literary 
terminology (and behind the terminology, our thought itself) is 
oddly confused. 
NoRMAN FOERSTER. 
University of North Carolina. 





German Influence in the English Romantic Period 1788-1818, 
with special reference to Scott, Coleridge, Shelley and Byron. 
By F. W. Stoxor. Pp. x + 174 -+ 5 appendices and bibliog- 
raphies. Cambridge University Press, 1926. 


The account of the English romantic poets with Germany has 
never been finally settled. The indebtedness of individual authors 
such as Scott and Coleridge, particularly in matters of detail, has 
been repeatedly studied and as often overstated. As early as 1811 
Crabb Robinson remarked that a German friend of his had “ pointed 
out striking analogies between Coleridge and German authors Cole- 
ridge had never seen.” Since that time similar wholesale allega- 
tion of German influence upon these poets and their contemporaries 
has persisted. Margraf, Zeiger, Thomas Rea and, to a lesser de- 
gree, Brandl have been guilty of this sort of exaggeration. 

Therefore the first desideratum in this field of study has long 
heen a careful re-examination of the supposed influences, with a 
view to excising the irrelevant and unimportant and to revaluating 
those remaining. This task Mr. Stokoe has performed with good 
sense and acumen. He has presented clearly and fairly the personal 
relations of the various authors to German literature and at least 
in matters of literary. detail, estimated the value of the relation- 
ships established. Furthermore, he has constructed from the copi- 
ous materials at hand an account of the growth of the knowledge 
of German literature in England from Henry McKenzie’s lecture 
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before the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1778 to Byron’s admira- 
tion for Grillparzer’s Sappho, which he expressed in 1821. 

A second and almost equally needed critical work has been a 
thorough study of the complete effect of German writing of all 
sorts upon the entire literary movement in England from 1788 
to 1820. Such recent extensive bibliographical studies as B. Q. 
Morgan’s A Bibliography of German Literature in English Trans- 
lation and Laurence M. Price’s English-German Literary Influ- 
ences (to which Mr. Stokoe nowhere refers) have made available 
some of the facts upon which a survey of that sort could be based. 
Such a study Mr. Stokoe explicitly declines to make. He confines 
himself to what he calls strictly literary influence. He thus avoids 
mentioning the influence any aspect of German thought upon the 
philosophical ideas or even upon the aesthetic notions of these 
English poets. With almost all the authors under discussion this 
critical limitation is particularly serious. Their art was in a very 
intimate way the expression of their views of the world and of 
mankind. Their literary work divorced from their philosophical 
and aesthetic ideas loses most of its meaning. Mr. Stokoe’s study 
therefore, often seems to be confined to verbal and stylistic simi- 
larities or to questions of specific detail which possess little more 
general significance. In such matters as these, however, the volume 
will serve as an almost indispensable manual. 

Unfortunately the book possesses almost. no literary quality of 
its own. It often proves to be a mere collection of loosely joined 
notes. Mr. Stokoe assembled the materials for this volume ten 
years ago and during the interval he has apparently lost some of 
his belief in their vitality. Such perfunctory and mechanical 
composition as he often shows, if discovered in an American book 
by an English reviewer, would be stigmatized as the natural result 
of the inevitably dull Ph. D. dissertation. 


OscaR JAMES CAMPBELL. 
University of Michigan. 





The Ettrick Shepherd: A Biography. By Henry STEPHENSON, 
Indiana University Studies, 1922. 


The Ettrick Shepherd. By Epitu C. BatHo, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1927. 


James Hogg was one of the most brilliant minor poets in our 
literature. He was more in the limelight than some greater men, 
an important figure in the literary history of his day. His unique 
personality and picturesque career would furnish excellent material 
for a novel by Thomas Hardy. In view of these facts, it is surpris- 
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ing that modern scholarship neglected him so long; and the two 
short but scholarly studies here presented are doubly welcome. 
Interesting as the field is, however, it presents certain difficulties. 
There is a good deal of material accessible about Hogg; but very 
little of it can be depended on blindly. In his own elaborate 
accounts, he was constitutionally unable to be accurate and not 
always even desirous to be. His daughter’s accounts are tainted 
by filial hero-worship. The statements of Lockhart and other 
contemporaries are sometimes animated by hostility, sometimes by 
the desire to poke fun. If a mass of forgotten manuscripts in the 
near future should be unearthed from Scottish garrets, we might 
find a good deal in the life of Hogg that needed adjusting. 

But we must do the best we can with existing materials; and in 
the books before us these have been handled carefully and well. 
Professor Stephenson tells a readable narrative, and weighs his 
evidence judiciously. Miss Batho, however, has assembled more 
material; and her work, on the whole, must be considered the 
better book. Her volume is an excellent little study, accurate 
wherever we have checked it, full of sound literary criticism, and 
interestingly told. It is, for the present, the standard book on 
Hogg, on his life, individuality, the nature of his literary work, and 
his relations,—complicated and important,—to the literary currents 
of his day. 

A general criticism that we would make on both of these books it 
that they do not go deeply enough into the psychology of Hogg’s 
mind. He was brought up as a peasant in eighteenth century 
Scotland, when peasants drank deep and loved promiscuously. 
To say that he absorbed great quantities of whiskey is simply to 
say that he belonged to his age. With his powerful frame and his 
out-of-door life, he could carry a great deal of liquor; and though 
he guzzled much, he seems seldom to have been drunk. The fact 
that legend has not connected his name with stories of irregular 
amours means one of two things: either it means that dark but 
important chapters of his life still await investigation, or else it 
means that he was singularly continent and pure-minded in a 
licentious age. Hither one of these conclusions leads to interesting 
trains of thought. Also, Hogg grew up in a lonely and traditional 
mental world that was almost medieval. The conceptions formed 
in such a world might excuse acts of his that otherwise seem 
unpardonable. Lockhart was furious because Hogg printed a 
paragraph implying the illegitimacy of Walter Scott’s mother. 
To a nineteenth century gentleman this was an unspeakable out- 
rage against the family of Hogg’s lifelong benefactor. But to a 
medievalized rustic, the trifling shame of illegitimacy might have 
been swallowed up in the glory of descent from the bluest blood of 
Scotland. Hogg’s brain was full of old ballads that might have 
encouraged such a conception. One of his own poems, “ Mador of 
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the Moor,” glorifies the unwedded mother of a child of Scotland’s 
king. 

Also, an interesting question, which is hardly touched on in 
these books, is the Celtic strain in Hogg, both in his blood and in 
some of the literary traditions that he followed. 

But these problems lead us into a rather vague field of unprovable 
hypotheses. They are problems that every student of Hogg should 
carry in mind; but perhaps our authors have done wisely in not 
discussing them fully at present. Perhaps they can be discussed 
more effectually a few years from now in the light of new evidence. 
In the meanwhile, we are glad to see one of the most unique 
figures in literature given a worthy introduction to the world of 
scholarship. 


FREDERICK E. PIERCE. 
Yale University. 





Dorothy and William Wordsworth, by CATHERINE MacponaLp 
MacteaAn. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1927. 
Pp. 129. 


Wordsworth, by H. W. Garrop. Second Edition, enlarged. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York, 1927. Pp. 231. 


Miss Maclean’s volume of essays should be judged as a series 
of sensitive and pleasant appreciations rather than as literary criti- 


cism. The criticism involved shows its limitations in such remarks 
as these comments on Dorothy Wordsworth: “She was the most 
remarkable writer of prose in a generation that included De 
Quincey ” (p. 19) ; “in these journals . . . Dorothy shows herself 
the greatest of English descriptive writers” (p. 26); “while the 
deepest strain in Wordsworth’s poetry came from the poet himself 
. . . for the remainder he was indebted to Dorothy” (p. 38). 
These judgments are extreme instances of a rather undiscriminat- 
ing enthusiasm which pervades most of Miss Maclean’s book; yet 
excessive enthusiasm is an amiable vice, and especially so in essays 
as gracefully written as these. 

The second edition of Professor Garrod’s book on Wordsworth 
includes another discussion of Dorothy Wordsworth. This essay 
is the only new material in the second edition, although Profes- 
sor Garrod has “ corrected one or two errors of detail” and apolo- 
gized for, without altering, his severe references to Bishop Words- 
worth. It is encouraging to see that so thoughtful and thoroughly 
solid criticism as Professor Garrod’s could go into a second edition 
in four years; but one regrets that its distinguished author neglected 
this opportunity of recognizing Professor Arthur Beatty’s book 
on Wordsworth. Surely every Wordsworth scholar should find 
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Professor Beatty’s book useful, and most of all, Professor Garrod, 
who covers, in part, the same ground. 

The new essay on Dorothy Wordsworth modestly claims that it 
is only “a tribute of affection,” but it is much more than this. 
Perhaps Dorothy’s place in literary history has never been so clearly 
defined as in this extremely satisfactory essay, which informs its 
criticism throughout with the spirit of affection which all Words- 
worthians will demand in any treatment of Dorothy. Professor 
Garrod does not exaggerate Dorothy’s influence, as so many have 
done, quite unnecessarily ; and he recognizes that Dorothy’s records 
of her observations in William’s company are evidence of William’s 
influence upon her, as well as vice versa. Avoiding these perennial 
errors, he encourages us to share in his loyalty to Dorothy without 


mental reservations. 
Tuomas M. Raysor. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 





Some REcENT AMERICAN EDITIONS oF OLD FRENCH TEX'S 


As regards published work other than doctoral dissertations, three 
periods are discernable in the history of modern language scholar- 
ship in America. During the first production was chiefly limited 
to elementary text-books. In the second attention was directed 
largely to scientific articles. In the third and last effort has turned 
more and more to writing learned books. It is interesting to take 
note of certain results of this state of affairs in the editing of Old 
French texts. 

Though it is no new thing for Americans to make editions of 
extensive Old French works—the first, the Dit de la Panthére 
damours of the lamented Henry A. Todd, dates from forty-five 
years ago—it is unusual to see so many of them as the last few 
years have produced. It is also worthy of remark that these 
editions reflect a change in the status of Old French work as a 
whole. The time when virtually every publication of a mediaeval 
French text was an editio princeps is long since over. Nowadays 
one sees generally second and occasionally even later editions. 

The only text, however, which has had more than a dozen 
different editors—not to speak of editions that have appeared more 
than once—is the Chanson de Roland. Under such circumstances 
it is a source of real gratification to American scholars that the 
edition of Professor Jenkins* should occupy a distinguished po- 


* Ia Chanson de Roland, Oxford Version, edition, notes and glossary 
by T. Atkinson Jenkins (Boston, etc., D. C. Heath and Co., 1924). el + 
378 pp. 
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sition. It is, moreover, more than an important contribution to 
the literature bearing on the Roland. It is the first example we 
have in the Old French field of an edition equipped with an 
apparatus of notes comparable in extent and thoroughness with 
those with which students of Greek and Latin have been familiar 
for centuries. The years of loving labor which were spent on the 
production of such a commentary have produced results of per- 
manent value. The more one uses it the more one is impressed 
by the wealth of materials and ideas which it incorporates. The 
introduction and glossary are equally helpful. The text is modeled 
in a general way on the Eztraits of Gaston Paris. It represents 
an effort to present, not a critical restoration of the text as it left 
ihe hands of the author, but a form of the poem adapted to the 
needs of elementary students of Old French. This purpose of the 
book has occasionally received too little attention, it would seem, 
from some of the reviewers.” 

Alongside Jenkins’ edition of a chanson de geste several Ameri- 
can editions of romans d’aventure present themselves. Professor 
Nitze has given us a new and much needed edition of the first 
Grail romance of Robert de Boron.* This text is not only of prime 
importance for the history of the Grail legend, but, despite occa- 
sional prolixity and obscurity, it has real literary interest. The 
author writes simply and easily enough, and certain stories, such 
as the legend of Veronica, are thoroughly well told. The edition 
of Francisque Michel * has long been out of print. Moreover the 
text of Michel, although, as usual, “la copie approximativement 
exacte” ° of the only MS. known, was in need of some revision. 
This Professor Nitze has given it, and besides he has written a 
brief, but substantial introduction, summing up the results of 
studies which he has published elsewhere.® In the first of these a 
careful study of the language of the poem, as well as other material, 


2 For notices see A. Jeanroy, Romania, L (1924), 613-616; M. Wilmotte, 
Romania, Li (1925), 122-128; W. P. Shepard, MP., xxtrr (1925), 104-109; 
J. D. M. Ford, Speculum, m (1927), 92-104; MLJ., 1x (1924), 70-71; 
James Geddes, Jr., Bulletin of the Modern Language Association of New 
England, May, 1925; E. G. R. Waters, The Oxford Magazine, xiv (1925), 
134-135; also see La Chanson de Roland commentée par Joseph Bédier 
(Paris, H. Piazza, 1927), passim, and A. Hilka, Rolandsmaterialien, 1 
(Samm. rom. Uebungstewte, 3-4; Halle, 1926), viii-ix and passim. 

*Le Roman de Vestoire dou Graal, Classiques frangais du moyen dge, 
57 (Paris, Champion, 1927), xvi + 137 pages. 

*Le Roman du Saint-Graal (Bordeaux, 1841). 

5 Romania, xvr (1887), 166. 

* Manly Anniversary Studies ‘in Language and Literature (Chicago, 
1923), 300-14; Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle 
Loomis (inexactly referred to in Nitze’s introduction, p. xiii, n. 3, as 
Mélanges Schoepperle; Paris and New York, 1927), pp. 135-145, 
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supports the new idea that the poem was written before 1201. The 
second study elaborates the brilliant conjecture that the name Heb- 
ron[s or Bron[s given to the Fisher King is due to a conflation of 
the Biblical character Hebron (Vulgate, Exodus, v1, 18, etc.) with 
the Celtic Bran, the latter of whom had already been mentioned in 
this connection by other scholars. An excellent feature, which 
editors of other texts would do well to imitate, is the insertion of 
a passage from the prose romance, ed. Weidner (Oppeln, 1881), 
to stop the gap after 1. 2752. 

Another roman d’aventure is Amadas et Ydoine, recently pub- 
lished * by Professor John R. Reinhard, who had previously pub- 
lished Eledus et Serene.2 The first edition of Amadas et Ydoine, 
that of Célestin Hippeau (Paris, 1863) has long been out of print. 
Moreover, whether we accept the amiable view of Paul Meyer ® 
that Hippeau was “le plus négligent et Je plus ignorant de tous 
les éditeurs de textes du moyen Age,” or the witty judgment of 
Foerster,!° who saw in him “einen altfranzdsischen Trouveur des 
19. Jahrhunderts,” the first editor was clearly conscienceless to 
the point of incompetence. Consequently the new edition is 
decidedly welcome. It has moreover the advantage of printing for 
the first time a fragment of 1130 lines contained in the Vatican 
MS. Palatinus lat. 1971.11 This fragment was known at least as 
early as 1898 to the late W. Foerster ** who intended to make a 
new edition of Amadas. It was rediscovered by Karl Christ,** who 


identified it tentatively (7. c., p. 80, n. 1) with Foerster’s fragment. 
Professor Reinhard * affirms the identity of the two texts, but 
without giving his reasons; it would be of interest to know them. 


™ Classiques frangais du moyen dge, 51 (Paris, Champion, 1926), x + 
299 pages. 

*Le Roman d’Hledus et Serene (University of Texas Studies, Austin, 
1923). 

* Romania, xxt (1892), 414, cited by Friedwagner, ed. of La Vengeance 
Raguidel of Raoul de Houdence (Halle, 1909), xviii. 

2? Zeit. f. rom. Phil., m (1878), 78, cf. Friedwagner, I. c. 

%2 The number of this Ms. is misprinted as “ pal. 1871” on p. iv of the 
introduction. For other misprints of the edition see F. P. Magoun, Jr., 
Speculum, t (1926), 360. Add 4505 balzon for blazon, 5298 coucant for 
coucant. 1231 read jentia for gentia; cf. 1. 1648 and Zeit. f. rom. Phil., 
xm (1889), 96. According to the collation there printed (p. 97), the 
following further corrections are needed: 1839 read gerpirent for guer- 
pirent; 1884 honneur for howneur. Aines (see glossaire, p. 294, 8. v.) 
requires no emendation; cf. Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfrz. Wb., s. v. aine. 

19 Zeit. f. rom. Phil., xxi (1898), 529. 

%* Zentralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft xtvr (1916), 80-1; cf. 
Romania, xtvr (1920), 151. Professor Reinhard does not mention Christ. 

*P. v; see also his companion volume, The Old French Romance of 
Amadas et Ydoine, An Historical Study (Durham, N. C., Duke University 
Press, 1927), p. 127. On the latter work cf. the valuable review of Pro-' 
fessor Nitze, Speculum, 1 (1927), 479-482. See also M. Roques, Romania 
ur (1927), 446, ‘ 
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In printing this fragment, as well as in reprinting that in 
Géttingen, the editor has been wise in simply giving both texts, 
and not presenting us with Old French verses of his own making, 
representing a pastiche of two widely different poems. It would 
have been of interest, on the other hand, if he had continued in 
detail upon the Vatican fragment the investigation made hy Gaston 
Paris upon the Géttingen fragment, from which Paris concluded 
that the author of the poem wrote in Anglo-Norman. It is highly 
probable that Reinhard is right in accepting (p. v) the conclusion 
of Paris and Foerster ?° that the first version of the poem was in 
Anglo-Norman. He also seems well inspired in stressing ** con- 
nections between our poet and Chrétien de Troyes; such plays on 
words as those in 474 ff., 979-80, 1095 distinctly remind one of 
the great Champenois. It is clear, then, that Professor Reinhard 
has done useful work upon this old world story, remarkable for 
its mediaeval Victorianism—the unusual combination of conven- 
tional piety and even orthodoxy with deep interest in romantic love. 
The poem he has made accessible again is also notable as a fluent 
and pleasing monument of one of the best periods of French style. 


D. S. BLONDHEIM. 








Flaubert’s Youth. By Lewis Pracet SHanxs. Baltimore: The 


Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. Pp. xi + 246. 


This scholarly book is a study of Flaubert (and thus in part of 
the men of his generation), from his birth to the age of twenty- 
three, with a few necessary details concerning his heredity and 
environment and their probable influence upon him. The events 
and incidents of his life during these early years are well known 
to scholars and Dr. Shanks has not been able to add materially to 
our knowledge of them, but he has, with vast patience and untiring 
zeal, made a real and lasting contribution by linking up a great 
deal concerning Flaubert—character, readings, love affairs, illu- 
sions, and desires—with all his early works and frequently with 
those of his maturity. He traces for us Flaubert’s development 
from the days of the childhood plays on the billiard table through 
the first Education sentimentale, from the frankest and most com- 
plete Romanticism to at least a partial Realism. 

The timid and passionate boy, filled with his Romantics (in this 
case Rousseau’s Confessions) writes his Mémoires d’un fou, for 
example and puts into it his passion and his despair, for his 


18 Zeit. f. rom. Phil., xxxviir (1917), 108-9. 
1% The Old French Romance, pp. 19-20, 27-30, 131, and passim. 
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beloved is a married woman and his love is unrequited; his pessim- 
ism and gloom, which leave nothing but the striving for the infinite 
in the beautiful; his philosophical studies, reflected in his inquiry 
into the meaning of God, Eternity, and Infinity; and his suffer- 
ings. Such a work has, therefore, “ unique documentary value.” 
A somewhat more mature work, Novembre, bound up in various 
ways with preceding juvenilia, contains “all the ecstacies of a 
timid, sensuous and imaginative adolescent,” followed by indiffer- 
ence and disgust, longing for death and thought of suicide; he 
relates “his hour of mystic ecstacy,” probably due to his first 
love, etc. With great thoroughness and unflagging energy S. 
follows the story and shows us how Flaubert is in it all through 
and how everything in it is Flaubert. The hero seeks in vain a 
certain girl as Flaubert had sought Mme Foucauld. Flaubert 
had had a vision concerning her in which a white veil plays a 
part, and this veil reappears in Madame Bovary, in the first Educa- 
tion sentimentale, in Le Candidat and in Salammbé, (which makes 
one reflect how personal the later books of Flaubert are in spite 
of all his love for impersonality). The work treated at greatest 
length by Dr. S. is naturally the first Education sentimentale. He 
gives us a masterly treatment of everything concerning it, and 
proves that Jules was Flaubert, not only as he was, but as he 
would have liked to be and as he later actually became, with all 
his various feelings, thoughts, and judgments. He shows us 
Flaubert’s progress toward objectivity, his recovery from some 
of his early illusions and, in general, from his past, his aloofness 
from action, and his decision to live for beauty in art, “ not only 
Flaubert’s recovery from subjective Romanticism, but his con- 
version to the religion of Art.” 

S. has forstalled the only serious criticism that can be made 
of his book by the following sentence in the Preface: “The im- 
portance of the subject should therefore excuse the prolixity of 
this study, undertaken in view of a popular biography now under 
way.” This excuse seems somewhat insufficient. The accounts of 
the various works seem longer to me than is necessary to explain 
their connection with Flaubert, his sources, or other works. Con- 
cerning La Danse des Morts, for example, all possible places in 
sculpture, design, or literature where such a dance occurs are listed 
as possible sources, followed by a two page summary of the work. 
For Smarh 8. has added some sources, and a summary with com- 
mentary fills the next nine pages. While in the details given he 
adds to our knowledge of these connections, the summaries are 
surely drawn out more than is necessary. Similarly the quotations 
are too numerous and many of them are longer than they need be. 
At times of course nothing but a quotation would do for the pur- 
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pose, but frequently Flaubert’s sense would serve quite as well as 
his words. 

I am not convinced that Du Camp’s account of Flaubert’s illness 
(p. 161) or the explanation of it, given by Du Camp and Goncourt, 
as a form of epilepsy (p. 162) are inspired by jealousy. How 
could these literary men be able to distinguish between epilepsy 
and hystero-neurasthenia? And in what manner could their jeal- 
ousy be better satisfied if it were the former rather than the 
latter, which sounds far more formidable to me. Nor does the 
statement (p. 55) “This is, indeed a ‘ Sailor’s Rest,’ but probably 
seen from the side-walk” carry conviction. It is surely not un- 
heard-of for boys in their ‘teens to see the inside of taverns in 
France or elsewhere. It seems to me that S. makes too frequent 
use of the future tense after the manner so common in France, 
that is when the event is in the future from Flaubert’s standpoint 
but not from ours: “which he will give to Madame Bovary (p. 
45),” seventy-five years after he gave it to her; “ he will put one on 
the prie-Dieu” (p. 50) long after he has done so; “he will apply 
it to himself” (p. 108), ete. This usage seems an affectation to 
me, unless it implies frequency, which in these cases it does not.’ 
The book is provided with an “Index of Authors Mentioned,” 
and “Toward a Bibliography.” One is somewhat astonished not 
to find in the latter list the work most frequently cited in the text: 
Coleman’s Flaubert’s Literary Development. 

OtTTo PaTzrr. 

University of Washington. 





Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy Anchorite. By C. A. 
WittiAMs. University of Illinois studies in language and 
literature, x, 2 (May, 1925); x1, 4 (November, 1926), pp. 
1-139. 


Professor Williams supplies us with an elaborate and careful dis- 
cussion of a legend variously known as the legend of Sts. Chrysos- 
tom, Albanus, Paul the First Hermit, etc. The legend takes rise in 
the Gilgamesh epic, behind which lie ritualistic practices designed 
to ensure the fertility of the fields. The division of materials which 
Professor Williams adopts is purely chronological, i. e., pre-Chris- 


*The proof-reading was done with great care. The only slips noticed 
were the following: Des charmes for Descharmes, p. 85, ]. 20; by for my, 
p. 88, 1. 25; an inverted apostrophe, p. 90, 1. 19, and missing quotation 
marks, p. 243, 1. 8. On page 178 (end of paragraph) there is something 
omitted, such as “except for short periods,” for Flaubert left Croisset 
frequently enough. And what is the subject of go, p. 108, 1. 14? 
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tian and Christian. There are naturally enough enormous differ- 
ences between the two classes of stories, but the problems in each 
class, so far as they are examined, are essentially the same, viz., 
the tracing of literary developments and interrelations. For the 
purpose of this review I prefer to divide his study in a different 
fashion, although the parts are then far from equal. It may be 
regarded as the history of a literary tradition which found culmi- 
nation in the legends of Sts. Alban and Chrysostom and as a 
demonstration that stories arise from ritual. The first of these 
matters is treated at length and the second is summarily dismissed. 

Naturally the bulk of the study is occupied with the history of 
the legend’s growth and dissemination. Out of the fragments of 
the Gilgamesh epic we reconstruct a story of a beastlike man who is 
seduced by a courtesan and who by union with her brings prosperity 
and increase to the land. This Assyrian story has striking parallels 
in Sanskrit legend, but Professor Williams avoids (p. 31) a direct 
assertion concerning their relation. Old Testament story also affords 
a number of more or less significant resemblances to figures or 
episodes of the Gilgamesh epic. In the gnostic material and with 
the rise of patristic literature Professor Williams finds it possible 
to trace the development with somewhat more assurance. By adapt- 
ing itself to new cultures and new lands the story passed from 
third or fourth century Egypt to fourteenth and fifteenth century 
Europe. This history of the legend is well done—particularly well 
done in its effort to relate the legend’s form to the age—although 
here and there longer study might bring greater clarity regarding 
the inter-relations of versions. On the other hand, such problems 
are often enough the task of special disciplines and solutions can 
scarcely be demanded of Professor Williams. 

On turning our attention to the suggested ritualistic origins of 
the legend we find that this is nowhere discussed in detail.t He 
seems unaware of the great interest which his study has as one of 
a series of essays which find origins in primitive rituals. The most 
interesting and the most disputed example is, of course, the origin 
of the Holy Grail in ritualistic practices. A similar origin has been 
suggested for the Eddic poems. Perrault’s tales, in other words 
marchen in general, have been interpreted in this way. But in no 
one of these essays do we find any discussion of the fundamental 
assumptions on which the whole study rests. What sort of stories 
are of ritualistic origin? What evidence can be adduced to prove 
ritualistic origins? What validity has such evidence? What flaws 
are likely to be found in it and how may they be cured? A compre- 
hensive discussion pro and con—a discussion which characterizes 
the arguments for ritualistic origins and fixes their value—is a 
desideratum. Such a discussion is all the more needed at the 


1 See, e.g., pp. 19, 23, 31, 34. 
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moment because ritualistic origins are being proposed for a great 
variety of themes. To be sure, Professor Williams did not regard 
a critical examination of the premises of the theory of ritual origins 
as falling within his sphere of interest, rewarding as such an exami- 


nation would have been. 
ARCHER T'AYLOR. 


University of Chicago. 





Estampas de la vida en Leén hace mil afios. Por C. SANCHEZ- 
AuBornoz. Madrid, “ Revista de Archivos,” 1926. xv +211 


El libro de que nos ocupamos es una reconstruccién amena pero 
cuidadosamente documentada de la vida en Leén en el siglo X. 
El Sr. Menéndez Pidal la caracteriza como “una obra de fino arte 
novelesco y de sdlida ciencia histérica.” Dividese el libro en seis 
estampas en las que el autor hace revivir las costumbres y la vida 
de la corte leonesa de los afios del 900. Acompafian a estas estam- 
pas miniaturas sacadas de manuscritos de la época en que se ilustran 
los trajes, muebles, armas, intrumentos de musica y otros articulos 
de uso corriente en el siglo X en Leén. 

Precede a la narracién un prélogo del Sr. Menéndez Pidal en 
que hace resaltar “la falta de una norma lingiifstica fija” en la 
corte leonesa de aquella época. Limitase a sefialar “ algunas 
particularidades del lenguaje que usaban los leoneses del siglo X, 
descubriendo algunas de las ideas lingiiisticas y de las modas del 
hablar que entonces corrian.” Como causa principal de la vacila- 
cién lingiiistica en la corte leonesa de ese tiempo, indica la influ- 
encia de Galicia y Asturias. 

En las copiosas notas que ilustran el texto se citan infinidad de 
detalles extremamente curiosos e interesantes. Precios de articulos 
y animales; afluencia de provisiones y mercaderes a la plaza; 
incidentes de la vida doméstica, todo esté detallado con exactitud. 
Mas la minuciosidad de detalles en nada afecta la claridad y 
gracia de la narracién. Las citas documentales proceden en su 
mayoria de contratos y diplomas de notarios. Estos documentos, 
escritos en el latin escoléstico de la época, aunque fragmentarios, 
son de gran interés lingiiistico, sobre todo por los datos biblio- 
graficos. 

El autor cita amenudo su obra atin inédita Instituciones del 
Reino Asturleonés, en donde estudia mucho mds extensamente 
algunos asuntos que apenas toca en la presente obra. 

Siguen a la narracién apéndices que contienen una lista crono- 
légica con indicaciones bibliograficas de los documentos utilizados; 
un glosario con bibliografia detallada, y un mapa de Leén recons- 
truido segin los documentos citados. Todo est& esmeradamente 
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impreso. No podemos decir que sea obra indispensable en toda 
biblioteca. El autor no se ha propuesto darnos un libro de con- 
sulta sino una narracién amena dentro de la veracidad histérica. 
Es obra sumamente agradable y util que recomendamos al lector 
curioso; especialmente a los que se dedican al estudio de las insti- 
tuciones de la Edad Media. 

A. Rey. 


Indiana University. 





A First Spanish Grammar. By C. Carrott Marpen and F. 
CourtNEyY Tarr. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1926. 


Se trata de un libro muy elemental para uso de principiantes. 
Los autores, buscando ante todo un resultado practico, han tenido 
el buen acuerdo de no seguir por el camino trillado. La exposicién 
es atrevida y original, aunque un tanto desordenada. Varias ma- 
terias que gramaticas similares suelen tratar en las primeras lec- 
ciones han sido reservadas para el final, y viceversa. Las reglas 
son pocas y breves. Los ejemplos adecuados. 

No todos estén sin embargo felizmente elegidos. Pag. 28: 
Juan es un alumno de la clase. Precisamente en este caso puede 
suprimirse el articulo indefinido. Pags. 41 y 57: Las frases 
Maria lee su libro de ellas 0 un pequeio nino francés siempre 
sonarin mal en castellano. En cambio, v. pag. 52, puede decirse 
verfectamente un hermoso caballo. Pag. 114: ;Ha hablado usted 
jamas con él? Falta la negacién antes del verbo. El mismo error 
se repite en otros lugares. 

Estos ejemplos mal aplicados ponen en_tela de juicio la utilidad 
de las reglas precedentes, que ademas no siempre estén bien re- 
dactadas. Es indudable que en ciertos casos se ha querido decir 
lo contrario de lo que se dice. Léase lo relativo a la pronuncia- 
cién de la 6 en la pag. 3. Tampoco esta clara la advertencia sobre 
el acento en los pretéritos irregulares, pag. 90. Ni la razén para 
excluir de la lista de apocopados el adjetivo mal que se usa a 
menudo: un mal sujeto, un mal paso, un mal sintoma, un mal 
golpe, etc. 

No escasean, sobre todo en los ejercicios, las frases mal cons- 
truidas por influencia del inglés. He aqui para muestra algunas 
faltas que saltan a primera vista: sala de clase, pig. 9, por clase; 
queda a comer, pag. 50, por se queda a comer; lontano, pag. 52, 
por lejano; algun amigo, pag. 59, por un amigo; estin, pag. 107, 
por hay; quebrantada la pierna, pag. 222, por rota la pierna; el 
que no quieres, pig. 227, por el que no quieras;. Los adjetivos 
feliz y hermoso estén casi siempre impropiamente usados, y los 
pronombres personales se emplean demasiado sin necesidad. 
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Los descuidos senalados, disculpables todos, no impiden recomen- 
dar a los principiantes esta pequefia gramatica, que tiene entre 
otras ventajas, la importantisima de simplificar acertadamente las 
mayores dificultades de la sintaxis espafola. 

José ROBLEs. 





A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne. By Evetyn M. 
Simpson. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. 
Pp. 367. 


Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra: John Donne, Richard 
Crashaw. By Marto Praz. Firenze, Societa An. Editrice 
“La Voce,” 1925. Pp. 298. 


The Poems English Latin and Greek of Richard -Crashaw. Edited 
by L. C. Martin. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1927. Pp. xcii, 473. 


The work of Mrs. Simpson and Dr. Praz testifies to the unusual 
interest in the study of Donne in late years. Beginning with the 
issue, in 1912, of Professor Grierson’s noble edition, there is a 
record of investigation that has greatly enlarged our knowledge 
of the man and his work. Professor Louis Bredvold has published 


several valuable monographs. Logan Pearsall Smith published 
an admirable anthology from the sermons (Oxford, 1919), making 
accessible the best of the prose so chosen and edited as to open 
up a body of early seventeenth-century English prose previously 
almost unknown except to a few specialists. For Mr. Fausset’s 
book (Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1924) not so much can be 
said. It is an exaggerated and melodramatic essay which derives 
from earlier estimates of Donne, knows little about the period to 
which Donne belonged, and does not inspire confidence in its thesis 
or method. For example, it takes no account of the important 
work of Mr. Grierson on the chronology of Donne’s secular poetry, 
a chronology which destroys the foundation of Mr. Fausset’s thesis. 
Miss Mary Paton Ramsay issued in 1924 a second edition of her 
dissertation Les Doctrines Médiévales chez Donne (Oxford Press), 
but it is practically a reprint of her first edition except for some 
bibliographical additions. With some of her positions Dr. Bred- 
vold’s work takes issue sharply. The book is of enduring value, 
however, in showing once more the continuity of intellectual history : 
it errs in its impression of Donne’s isolation from his age. Medie- 
valism survived in Donne, certainly, as it survived in Spenser, 
in Milton, and in Puritan theology, but this survival does not 
completely explain Donne’s genius. 
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Mrs. Simpson adds materially to our knowledge. For one thing, 
she prints for the first time a collection of letters of extraordinary 
interest. She stresses the fact that though Donne’s mind was 
tiained in medieval methods, it was in some w:x1ys strikingly modern. 
She shows the value of the prose in relation to the poetry, and thus 
controverts the idea of Fausset that Donne’s life is to be divided 
into compartments or eras labelled paganism, penitence, and the 
like, or treated as a series of paradoxes, a chaos in which primeval 
elements strive for mastery. She treats Donne as typical of the 
period of disillusion that followed upon the golden years of Eliza- 
beth. Professor Grierson, indeed, had already supplied material 
in defence of this view, and in his commentary had shown the 
importance of the prose as a means for understanding the poetry ; 
Mrs. Simpson discusses the matter in detail, and, with Smith’s 
collection of prose pieces, supplies means for testing these con- 
clusions. 

The chief value of the essay on Donne by Dr. Praz is in its 
detailed analysis of certain earlier poems, with the comparisons 
which he draws between them and poems on similar themes by 
contemporary English poets, Campion for example, .and, for the 
“conceits,” with Dante, Petrarch, and later writers of love lyrics 
in Italy. An example is the commentary on “ Love’s Deity,” 
which Mr. Grierson does not annotate. To Dr. Praz the basis 
of Donne’s culture was indeed medieval, but it was modified by 
his metaphysical bias, by his keen sensitiveness to contemporary 
matters, and by his interest in Italian love poetry. So Marlowe 
and Donne are compared to show the difference between the earlier 
Elizabethan imitation of Ovid and Donne’s metaphysical “trans- 
lation.” As he sums it up (p. 121): “Alla natura il Donne 
contrappone il suo mondo cerebrale, agli elementi sensuali—musica 
e colorito—cosi in onore presso gli elisabettiani, la geometrizzazione 
logica e l’astruseria; alla mitologia e alle veneri dello stile le 
immagini e i tropi desunti dall’ esperienza cotidiana o dalle cogni- 
zioni scientifiche: il troppo vicino o il troppo remoto.” This is 
not new; it gains fresh interest through the manner of presentation 
and the wealth of illustration. 

According to Dr. Praz, the clue to the interpretation of Crashaw 
is to be found in Bernini’s Estasi di Santa Teresa. In the picture, 
as in the poetry, there is no suggestion of the more heroic aspects 
of religious martyrdom. Crashaw represents the contemplative 
enthusiasm, ecstatic and feminine, pervaded by a morbid sensual- 
ism, that is the mark of his school; Donne, on the other hand, 
suggests a speculative, nervous, but virile intelligence. The para- 
dox between the earlier and the latter Donne (on which I think 
Dr. Praz is inclined to lean too heavily), answers to the dramatic 
contrast between Crashaw’s youthful life in the house of the stern 
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Puritan who was his father, and his refuge first in the monastic 
seclusion of Little Gidding and later in his union with Rome and 
his death at Loreto. Mr. Martin limits himself more closely to 
the career of Crashaw as an individual than does Dr. Praz, whose 
main interest is in the poetry; the two essays supplement each 
other admirably. The career of Crashaw takes on new meaning. 
An instance is to be found in the use of the important letter of 
1643/4, which though known since 1912 has not heretofore been 
so carefully edited. Crashaw often watched in Little St. Mary’s 
Church near Peterhouse; in an outburst of Puritan fanaticism both 
church and college were despoiled of their treasures; he abandoned 
his fellowship, went to Holland, and from Leyden wrote a long 
letter which survives to add its testimony concerning that tortured 
epoch. It is a document to put alongside the records of Little 
Gidding, the correspondence of Hartlib, the heartbreaking struggles 
of Dr. John Worthington, Evelyn’s dream of a retreat from a 
world that was too oppressive, the Invisible College of 1645, and 
all the other evidences, of the effect of the times upon some of 
Britain’s most sensitive intellects. The grotesquerie of the meta- 
physical wits finds counterpart in the things that men did, in the 
torments of the times. 

Of Mr. Martin’s edition it is sufficient to say that he has supplied 
us with a definitive text, based upon exhaustive study of the docu- 
ments, and with a readable and well-attested life. In his excellent 
idea of reprinting from successive editions the poems which Cra- 
shaw expanded and corrected to a degree not easily represented 
by the ordinary methods of textual criticism, he has supplied means 
for tracing the development of the poet. The commentary is 
highly condensed but useful. The account of Crashaw’s influence 
and early testimonies to his reputation, though brief, opens the 
way for future additions. Mr. Martin appears to have missed the 
interesting fact that John Worthington planned to supply materials 
for a third edition of the poems in 1667. The evidence is in a 
letter to Dr. Ingelo (Diary and Correspondence, Chetham Soc., 
XXXVI, 247-8) in which Worthington asks his friend to seek out 
“ Moseley’s widow,” who, he hears, saved her books from the great 
fire and is keeping a shop in London. He asks for two copies of 
the second edition, promising to return one, “with the printed 
poems corrected by the author’s original copy, and also with the 
addition of other poems of his, written with his own hand, and 
not yet printed.” Moseley was the printer of both the 1646 and 
1648 editions, to the latter of which Worthington evidently refers. 
The entry is of interest because it adds an important item to the 
few which Mr. Martin has been able to cite prior to Lloyd’s 
Memoires in 1668, and also because it indicates the survival, at 
least until the date of the letter, of a copy of the poems corrected 
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by Crashaw himself. Were these corrections made at the time 
when Crashaw is supposed to have returned to Oxford for a brief 
time before his final exile? And is the MS. of which Worthington 
speaks one of those cited by Mr. Martin, or one thus far unknown? 


EDWIN GREENLAW. 





Falstaff and Other Shakespearean Topics. By ALBERT H. ToLMAN. 
New York, Macmillan, 1925. Pp. xii 270. $2.50. 


Professor Tolman has here brought together a valuable collection 
of seventeen papers on various Shakespearean topics; of these nine 
have already been printed. 

Why did Shakespeare Create Falstaff? Professor Tolman’s 
answer, cogently put, is that it was not merely for fun but as a 
necessary and vital part of the play, “a structural necessity.” 

The question Is Shakespeare Aristocratic? is an important one. 
Did Shakespeare appreciate the worth of the individual man, or 
did the intellectual and moral backwardness of the masses repel 
him? Did he foresee that the Protestant claim of the right of 
the individual to exercise his private judgment in religion was 
bound to improve the quality of private judgments in all depari 
ments of life? Did he see that Puritan excesses were bound to 
correct themselves in time? Or was he blinded like millions of 
others by the gloomy theology which has ridden the world of 
Christendom like an octopus for so many generations, and which 
has done its full share in preventing us from understanding the 
true nature of man? 

It will hardly do to attach much importance to Shakespeare’s 
view of the Roman populace in Julius Caesar and Coriolanus as 
fickle and cowardly. Shakespeare is thinking of the mob, and 
the mob is never anything else than fickle and cowardly. On the 
other hand, there is one thing certain: Shakespeare was not Man 
Omniscient, and it is no discredit to him if he failed to under- 
stand men or perchance to perceive the advance of the democratic 
spirit. We must remember, too, that in Shakespeare’s time the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings was almost universally 
accepted, especially by the kings themselves. So when Polixenes 
says of Perdita, the supposed shepherd’s daughter, 

Nothing she does or seems 


But smacks of something greater than herself, 
Too noble for this place, 


he is simply giving expression to a belief in this doctrine; and 
we can hardly follow Professor Tolman in thinking that there 
may be “something of courtier-like servility in this extreme glori- 
fication of kingly blood” (p. 26). 
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On the whole we must agree with Tolman and those he quotes 
that Shakespeare’s sympathies were naturally with the queen and 
court. Under Elizabeth he had no great reason for other feelings. 
It is true that in general he appreciates the worth of the common 
man, if Tolman’s inferences in Section 3 (pp. 33-40) are right 
(and we think they are). All of which goes to show that Shake- 
speare is universal. There are both good kings and nobles and bad 
commoners, and we have no right to judge the kingly class in 
the plays by the worst specimens if we are to judge the commoners 
by the best of them. 

Shakespeare’s topers form another interesting study. Shake- 
speare was of an age when everybody drank and many drank to 
excess. Yet there are many passages which may be fairly con- 
strued as furnishing a condemnation of excessive drinking; and 
Tolman produces an impressive argument. 

In The Epic Character of Henry the Fifth the author dwells 
on the dramatic deficiencies of the play and its epic purpose and 
effect. Let us admit that history, which Shakespeare was here 
writing in play-form, is not always dramatic in any great measure, 
but sometimes displays rather epic proportions and tendencies. 

A highly instructive study is Shakespeare’s Manipulation of his 
Sources in As You Like It. Is it true that Jaques is quite the 
superfluity that one might infer from the words “he really does 
nothing in the play” (p. 72)? For that matter, who else does 
much? As You Like It is a sylvan picture, and not much in 
the way of a drama. On the side of his discontent Jaques is a 
foil for the Duke. On the side of his melancholy he is a study 
in sentimentalism, introduced perhaps for the sake of variety, 
but more probably that his artificial sentiment may contrast with 
the Duke’s genuine feeling for the woodland. He is not so much 
melancholy as in love with the idea of being melancholy. He is 
thus akin to the Duke in Twelfth Night, who is in love with 
believing himself to be in love. 

Discussing the rank of King Lear among Shakespeare’s plays 
and the great pieces of world literature, Professor Tolman is 
moderate. It is hard to judge and perhaps no one person is quali- 
fied to give a final judgment. 

A short chapter has to do with the choosing of the caskets in 
The Merchant of Venice. How seriously shall we take the medita- 
tion of each suitor on the legend of the casket which attracts him? 
Suffice it to say that each reveals exactly his inner nature in his 
comment. When Bassanio’s turn comes, it is likely, as Tolman 
suggests, that Bassanio takes this turn of thought about the appear- 
ances of things as a result of the singing of the ‘song which Portia 
orders. But does she stop with merely suggesting this line of 
thought? To make assurance doubly sure, as I have elsewhere 

3 
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pointed out, she apparently suggests by the rime the idea of lead. 
As for a prolonged exposition of the essential nature of true 
marriage, which Tolman fails to find here (p. 120), would it 
have added to the joyfulness of the play? 

There are illuminating studies of Julius Caesar. Regarding the 
boastful Caesar, we do not think the grandiloquent language put 
into Caesar’s mouth should be taken necessarily as an artistic 
mistake. As Tolman says, “the popular mind cannot easily con- 
ceive of great power without the accompaniment of grandiloquent 
speech.” 

But enough; lack of space forbids us to proceed further. Pro- 
fessor Tolman is an ideal critic—thoughtful, sane, judicious. He 
has contributed measurably to the soundest Shakespearean criticism 
of our time. 


CiarK §. NortuHvup. 
Cornell University. 





Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs. Collected 
by the Late Gavin Greic. Edited with an introductory 
essay, collation, and notes by ALEXANDER KEITH. University 
of Aberdeen Studies, No. 100. 1925. xliv-+320 pages. 


In view of its importance this volume of traditional ballads 
and ballad airs deserves more attention from American scholars 
than it has yet received. It is ably edited by Alexander Keith, 
who contributes an introductory essay on Traditional Ballads and 
Ballad-Collecting in Aberdeenshire. It will be recalled that the 
place of honor in the Child English and Scottish Popular Ballads 
(or the first text of 91 out of 305 ballads) is allotted to Aberdeen- 
shire versions. Mrs. Brown of Falkland, Scott’s “Old Lady’s 
Collection,” numerous Aberdeenshire ballad books like Laing’s, 
Sharpe’s, Maidment’s, Buchan’s, Kinloch’s, Motherwell’s, Robert- 
son’s, and unprinted Aberdeenshire MSS., all lend support to Child’s 
remark: “ That the best Scottish ballads are from the north there 
can be no doubt.” The habit of ballad-singing has been especially 
persistent in Aberdeenshire. Greig has relied for the bulk of his 
collection upon comparatively few singers or reciters, having unusu- 
ally retentive memories, who come from a few special families. His 
material derives from Aberdeenshire residents whose grandparents 
lived in the days of the famous collectors. The grandmother of 
one of his singers must have learned her texts in the concluding 
decades of the eighteenth century. Plainly here is a collection that 
has more than ordinary interest and value. 

It is its vindication of Peter Buchan as a comparatively authentic 
editor and collector that first challenges the attention of readers 
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of the Greig-Keith volume. The discoveries and researches of 
Greig and the conclusions of William Walker (“ Peter Buchan and 
Other Papers,” 1915) go far to dispel the cloud upon Buchan’s 
name and the suspicion resting upon his texts. The case against 
him is re-examined in the introductory essay, and his editorial 
methods compared with Percy’s and Scott’s and Jamieson’s. While 
it is admitted that he “edited” and pieced together, like other 
respectable editors of the period, it is the conviction of Greig and 
Keith that Buchan was comparatively reliable. His editorial 
delinquencies are no greater than Scott’s and though he made 
certain errors of judgment, he should no longer be traduced as in 
the past. Of Buchan’s James Rankin it is pointed out that there 
is no proof that Rankin ever composed verses himself. He was 
a folk singer and no more, a blind begger with a retentive memory, 
singing the songs of the countryside. Texts repeated by folk 
singers today, not touched into poetry by cultured people like Scott 
or Mrs. Brown of Falkland, are as garrulous, diffuse, and flat in 
quality as Rankin’s. The Aberdeenshire versions recovered by 
Greig, when examined as evidence for or against Buchan’s trust- 
worthiness (in instances, too, where direct derivation from Buchan’s 
texts are out of the question), give testimony favorable to him and 
to Rankin’s versions. 

Greig’s collection makes available texts of 108 ballads included 
in the Child collection. When compared with the Child texts they 
show the inevitable crossings, amalgamations, and intrusions, to be 
expected after the lapse of time. But they make, without question, 
a valuable body of traditional material, to be taken into account 
henceforth by devotees of the cult of English and Scottish folk-song. 


LovIsE PounpD. 
University of Nebraska. 





The Realm of Literature. By Henry W. Wetts. New York, 
The Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. vii + 182. 


The world would have been no poorer had Mr. Wells seen fit 
not to attempt an aesthetic interpretation of literature. For his 
interpretation is confused by untenable notions of the nature of 
what he calls “art” and of psychology. His notion of art is 
confused by the fact like most aestheticians he fails to distinguish 
between art from the point of view of the artist and art from the 
point of view of the observer: there is obviously no saying that 
what an observer gets out of looking at a picture is or should be 
what an artist gets out of making it. In the second place he 
forgets or overlooks the equally obvious fact that anything can be 
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an art: arts are of things, not just unqualified arts. Thus there 
is an art of making telephone directories, of writing advertise- 
ments, ‘even of writing doctoral dissertations or of living, which 
in their nature are not very different from the art—as distinguished 
from the business—of making sonnets. 

This is not the place to discuss Mr. Wells’s psychological theories. 
He is apparently one of those writers who still think that psychology 
is something to be performed by anyone who chooses. I wonder 
if he would treat physics and chemistry in the same way. He 
roughly divides consciousness into a waking and a sleeping state 
and defines one kind of art as that which arises in a state emerg- 
ing from sleep—classic art—and one kind as that which arises in 
a state sinking into sleep—romantic art. This is a very pretty 
picture but exactly what fact does it denote? It is true that The 
Dream of the Rood is “ saturated in the spirit of dreams” (Mr. 
Wells’s metaphor) ; but does that mean that its author was falling 
asleep as he wrote it? So too the Canterbury Tales are simple and 
clear; but was their author any more wide awake than the author 
of Dream of the Rood? After all one has to keep his wits about 
him to write anything, let alone an intricate poem. But Mr. 
Wells believes that “art as we understand it would cease to exist 
in a primarily rationalistic world.” What is there non-rational or 
irrational about people like Leonardo da Vinci, or for that matter 
any architect however unpretentious? Can one imagine the 
builders of Chartres stumbling about in a mean state between 
dreaming and waking? 

It would serve no good purpose to expose here all the absurdities 
of this book. But it would be extremely useful for a teacher to 
go through it page by page and point them out to his students. 
For Mr. Wells makes all the mistakes which most of us would have 
made had publication been as easy in our youth as it is to-day. 
His great sin is the substituting of pretty language for logical 
analysis coupled with too great a willingness to enter fields in 
which his knowledge is inadequate. 

I cannot close this review without a word of protest against 
such occasional vulgarity as appears on page 31: “ Mr. Paul Elmer 
More and Professor Irving Babbitt (most learnedly illiterate 
gentlemen!)....” This from a man who on the preceding page 
says that the Athenian sophists represent a decadence in philosophy. 
Sometimes this sort of superciliousness becomes downright funny, 
as in the remarks on Quiller-Couch on page 153 and on Mr. Lowes 
on page 160. Such things may be accidental but they scarcely 
add to the seriousness of a book. 


GrorcE Boas. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Calculus of Variants, an Essay on Textual Criticism. By 
W. W. Gree. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York, 1927. Pp. vii+ 63. $2.50. 


Perhaps the first thing that should be said about Mr. Greg’s 
book is that it is nothing like so formidable as its title. Not that 
one will find it very easy reading, however; for into its sixty-odd 
pages is packed a great deal of close logical analysis. To under- 
stand it one must have some knowledge of the processes of textual 
criticism ; it is not a manual for beginners. But there is no need 
that one should have mastered the higher mathematics. A very 
elementary smattering of school algebra is the book’s utmost de- 
mand. It is not, properly speaking, mathematical at all. 

One suspects that the forbidding title is merely the author’s 
little joke; for he himself reassures us in his preface: 


“JT wish at the outset to make it clear that there’is nothing esoteric or 
mysterious about my so-called Calculus: it aims at nothing but defining 
and making precise for formal use the logical rules which textual critics 
have always applied. It is quite incapable of producing any results that 
could not have been attained by the traditional methods; only it aims 
at achieving them with less labour and greater certainty.” 


The essay deals almost exclusively with a single aspect of textual 
criticism, the affiliation of manuscripts, the preliminary problem of 
determining on the basis of variant readings the genealogical 
relationship subsisting between the extant manuscripts of a given 
document. It is in this part of his work that the textual critic 
has most need of straight, logical thinking. Mr. Greg proposes 
no new principles; but he applies to the accepted method a rigorous 
definition of the various concepts concerned and an acute, logical 
analysis of the several processes. 

The only novelty of the essay lies in the very ingenious devices 
of symbolical notation which it proposes, and which give to its 
pages the superficial look of a mathematical treatise. When one 
has mastered the notation—and it is much less difficult than it 
looks—one can record with a minimum of effort a complicated 
genealogical relation in a formula rather than in a diagram of 
diverging lines. And one can record the variant readings of a 
given line in such a fashion as to make more readily perspicuous 
the genealogical influences to which the divergent readings logically 
point. 

Throughout the essay the author has, for purposes of illustration, 
assumed an imaginary case where a document is preserved in six 
extant manuscripts. Where’ the number of manuscripts to be 

*Mr. Greg, already well known to students of the early drama as 


general editor of the Malone Society, states in his preface that his 
“Calculus” grew out of an attempt to determine the relation of the 
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dealt with is not much greater than this, the proposed notation 
might well prove very useful. But, while it is theoretically appli- 
cable to any number of manuscripts, I suspect that the formulas 
resulting from the attempt to apply it to a case which involved as 
many as twenty manuscripts would become so bewildering as to 
defeat their object. 

Scholars who are concerned with textual criticism should not 
fail to read this essay. It will be sure to clarify their thinking, 
and may save them from certain errors which editors have not 
always escaped. Even though one may not adopt in its entirety the 
proposed notation, one might well find many aspects of it highly 
useful. 


Rosert K. Roor. 
Princeton Unwersity. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Histoire de la littérature et de la pensée frangaises contempo- 
raines, 1870-1925. Par DANIEL Mornet. Paris, Larousse, 1927. 
263 pp. M. Mornet has undertaken the difficult task of judging his 
contemporaries. He discusses all important men of letters whose 
literary center of gravity falls after 1870 and outlines the general 
movement of ideas both as to content and to form. Minor writers 
are treated in finer print at the end of each chapter. Only the 
most representative literary works are mentioned and the most essen- 
tial books of reference. By thus economizing space M. is able to 
treat several hundred writers and even to add a brief chapter on 
la Critique historique et la Philologie, in which he lists many of 
his colleagues at the Sorbonne and elsewhere. Doubtless anyone 
well-read in the period could find objections to the distribution of 
the material, to the slighting of certain authors, to the inclusion 
of certain French scholars at the expense of others, but such criti- 
cism is unavoidable and negligible. M. aims to be neither erudite 
nor complete, but useful to students and their guides. And in 
this he succeeds, for his sketches give the essential characteristics of 
the authors under discussion, his point of view is eminently just, 
his presentation concise, vigorous, and interesting. In short the 
book constitutes an admirable introduction to the study of con- 
temporary French letters. 

H. ©. L. 





manuscripts of the Chester Plays, while he was engaged on a forthcoming 
edition of the pageant of Antichrist in that cycle. It may be noted that 
the number of extant manuscripts of the whole of the Chester cycle is 
just six. 
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Die Textgeschichte des Wolframschen Parzwal. 1. Teil: Die 
jiingeren * G-Handschriften. 1. Abteilung: Die Wiener Mischhand- 
schriftengruppe *W (G® G® G4 G%). Von Epuarp Hartt [Ger- 
manisch und Deutsch, Studien zur Sprache und Kultur, 1. Hft.] 
Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1928. xxiii, 164 pp. The 
unusual abundance of Parzival MSS. has hitherto been a bar to a 
really comprehensive study of Wolfram’s text. Lachmann divided 
the witnesses into the two groups D and G, and let it go at that. 
But Dr. Hartl now shows that the relation of the various groups of 
MSS. is much more complicated, whilst at the same time Lach- 
mann’s chief representative of the authoritative D group has idio- 
syncrasies of its own, which are not characteristic of the group as 
a whole. As the first fruits of his long and laborious studies, the 
author presents a detailed and convincing comparison of a sub- 
group of late MSS. belonging to the G class. The results here 
shown are not limited to the classification of the several MSS of 
the group selected, but include also a chapter on the origin of the 
several groups (pp. 144-163). We welcome this most important 
contribution to the study of Parzival, and look forward with interest 
to the publication of the next instalment of this monumental 
undertaking. 

W. K. 





La figure de Saiil et sa représentation dans la littérature drama- 
tique francaise. Par M. A. Turet. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1926. 
138 pp. Dr. T. shows that the most dramatic figure in Old Testa- 
ment annals has been represented on the French stage as a rebel 
chastized by God and as a victim either of his own peculiar charac- 
teristics or of priestcraft and his rival’s ambition. The first point 
of view is expressed chiefly by La Taille and other early writers. 
Du Ryer differs from them by giving to his hero a more appealing 
character, influenced by christian stoicism. Voltaire uses Saul 
chiefly to emphasize the iniquity of priests. The Prince de Ligne, 
Millevoye, and Lamartine follow Alfieri in making him his own 
victim. Gide differs from them in his diagnosis of Saul’s malady, 
which he attributes to sexual perversion. Dr. T. studies not only 
the plays by these authors, but a number of others. Indeed, with 
the exception of Duché de Vancy’s Jonathas, he seems to have exam- 
ined all the plays of any consequence in which the character appears. 
The investigation has been conducted intelligently and the conclu- 
sions in regard to the various authors and the theme as a whole are 
presented in an interesting manner. H. C. L. 
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Lady Miller and the Batheaston Literary Circle. By Ruta 
AVALINE HESSELGRAVE. Yale University Press, 1927. xii + 93 
pp. $2.00. Unlike most American studies, this pleasantly-written, 
dainty volume is more learned than it appears to be and deals with 
a subject more important than the author claims it to be. For, 
inane as are most of the poems discussed, they form part of a 
wide-spread movement in the late eighteenth-century to which 
little attention has been paid, although it possesses the unusual 
interest of revealing the disintegration of neo-classicism unaccom- 
pained by any strong tendency towards things usually termed 
“romantic.” Miss Hesselgrave seems to have overlooked (although 
in the lamentable absence of an idex one cannot be sure) the poems 
dealing with the Batheaston vase printed in the Universal Magazine, 
the Monthly Review, and the Critical Review, as well as a number 
of separately-published pieces, including one by William Meyler 
whom she mentions. “Sir John More,” spoken of on p. 78, should 
be, according to the D. N. B., “Sir John Henry Moore.” 

R. D. H. 





Das Oxforder Buch Deutscher Dichtung vom 12ten bis zum 
20sten Jahrhundert, herausgegeben von H. G. Frepier. Oxford, 
Universititsverlag 1927. The Oxford Book of German Verse has 
been re-issued with an addition of 48 poems, nine of which bear 


the name of Stefan George and eight that of Rainer Maria Rilke. 
The selection shows the same judicious hand and unerring taste 
which made this anthology our best and most representative collec- 
tion. Yet the reviewer regrets the omission of such authors as 
Wilhelm von Scholz, Ina Seidel and Ernst Lissauer (who has 
eight volumes of verse to his credit). Hofmannsthal’s ‘ Terzinen’ 
and ‘ Ballade des aiuferen Lebens’ might have been added, since 
they have stood the test of the last thirty years, so has Beer- 
Hofmann’s ‘Schlaflied fiir Mirjam” If with one exception 
(Lersch) poems of the World War have been omitted, Hermann 


Hesse’s 
Jeder hat’s gehabt, 
Keiner hat’s geschitzt, 
Jeden hat der siiBe Quell gelabt, 
O wie klingt der Name Friede jetzt! 


would have adorned this volume with the name of a valient cham- 
pion for international understanding as well as of a poet of the 
older generation (born in 1877) who marches on with the young. 
But these strictures are not to detract from the hearty welcome 
which we must accord the book. 
E. F. 











